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—now for 1922 


E are backing our confidence in this new year’s business 
with the most extensive program of national advertising 


we have ever had. 


It is divided into three distinct groups: 


1. HOME LIGHTING 


Starting with the two-color page 
which appeared in the January 7th 
issue of the SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. And another in the March 
4th issue. And a third at the end 
of the year—December 9th. 


Four advertisements—full pages 
in full color—in the April, June, 


October and December issues of 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


All of the advertisements in this 
group will be illustrated with 
home scenes painted for us by 
Norman Rockwell and Worth 
Brehm. 


2. COMMERCIAL LIGHTING 


Starting with an advertisement 
appearing in the April 29th issue 
of the SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
there will be five pages printed 
in two colors in this special series 


on store and office lighting, 
directed to the merchants of your 
town. The last advertisement of 
this series will appear October 
14th. 


3. AUTOMOBILE LIGHTING 


Five two-color pages in the 
SATURDAY EVENING Post devoted 
exclusively to automobile lamps. 
The first one will appear Febru- 
ary 4th and the last one November 
11th. 


Plus our regular window dis- 
play material, publications and 
other publicity service—all for 
those Agents who cooperate with 
us in the sale of Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. 
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Electrical Merchandis 


The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 
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Announces a new brother publication under McGraw-Hill direction 


“Electrical Review and Industrial Engineer” 


HE McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., has purchased the 
Electrical Review of Chicago, and will continue to 
publish it in Chicago, beginning with the present 
month, January, 1922. This pioneer among electrical jour- 
nals will be renamed Electrical Review and Industrial Engi- 
neer and become a practical monthly magazine devoted to 
the operation and maintenance of electrical and mechanical 
systems in mills and factories. Like ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING it will form an extension of the work of the EHlec- 
trical World, whose constructive efforts in the electrical 
industry extend back for more than forty years. 

“T have come to regard the electrical industry more and 
more as an opportunity for service, with an ever-increasing 
influence on all phases of community life and development,” 
explains James H. McGraw, president of the McGraw-Hill 
Company. “From the early efforts of scientists and invent- 
ors there has grown up the great profession of electrical 
engineering. Founded upon this profession as a basis there 
has grown up in turn a far-reaching business—the business 
of making electrical service available in every nook and 
corner of the land, of bettering the living conditions in the 
home, of facilitating the routine of daily life and of economi- 
cally speeding up the wheels of industry.” 
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Kor the electrical merchant, the contractor-dealer, the “electrag’st,” the 
jobber and his selling organization, the central station commercial 
manager and salesmen, the electrical manufacturer’s selling representa- 
tives, and for every man who sells electrical devices, supplies or service. 








S IN the past, the Electrical World, the national weekly, 

will be devoted to the problems of executives and elec- 
trical engineers responsible for the administration of poli- 
cies, for engineering developments, and for practices in all 
branches of the electrical industry. Its editorial scope, ex- 
cept for broadening, remains unchanged, and embraces (1) 
the fundamentals of electrical engineering as a profession, 
(2) production, distribution and application of electrical 
energy to the public and to industry, and (3) the broad 
problems of production and distribution of electrical equip- 
ment and merchandise as a business. 

The new Electrical Review and Industrial Engineer will 
be devoted to the problems of electrical operation and main- 
tenance in mills and factories just as ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING is dealing with the detail problems of electrical sell- 
ing and the business methods and policies of electrical con- 
cerns. ‘ 

To maintain, through this broader and more clearly 
defined service to all groups of electrical men, high 


ideals of editorial standards and service and an intimate 
contact with the problems of readers will be the guiding 
ambition of the editors of the McGraw-Hill electrical papers. 

Present subscribers 
of the Electrical Re- 
view will be given 
an opportunity to se- 
lect the McGraw-Hill 
publication that best 
suits their needs. 
They can continue 
the Electrical Review 
and Industrial Engi- 
neer, or change to 
Electrical World, 
ELECTRICAL MEr- 
CHANDISING, Journal 
of Electricity and 
Western Industry, or 
Power. 





ELectricAL Worip 
“The National Exponent of Electric Service’’ 




















- S I look back ; ‘ 

= For the executive, the manager, the engi- 
me, over the thirty- neer, and the electrical man broadly in- 
six years that have terested in the news, events and progress, 


passed since I became or ae wake eee aa er 
interested in the elec- 

trical industry,” con- 
tinues Mr. McGraw, “the opportunity looms greater now 
than ever before for engineers and electrical business men 
who hold dominating positions to come forward with initia- 
tive and leadership and render a constructive service to 
American business. Never before were our industries more 
in need of help—the help that comes from men of big brains 
and broad vision to conceive, to analyze, to formulate and to 
execute the plans necessary to remove from the path of social, 
industrial and economic progress the obstacles that lead to 
entanglements. In the electrical industry this desired result 
can be brought about to its fullest extent only by co-opera- 
tion. Bigger, broader and better co-operation than has ever 
existed is essential. 

“To inspire, to guide and to assist to the uttermost in this 
work will be the sincere ambition of the editors and the 
publisher of the great electrical publications under the 
direction of the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc.” 








ELECTRICAL REVIEW AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 





An operating and maintenance paper for the practical electrical and 
mechanical man—the industrial electrical engineer, the man responsible 
for electrical systems in mills and factories. 
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All Eyes of the Lighting Fixture Ind 


Annual Fixture Market to Be Held in Milwaukee Auditorium Jan. 30 to Feb. 4 
Accompanied by Conventions of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, Lighting 
Fixture Dealers and Illuminating Glassware Guild——Local 
Plans for Observing ‘‘Better-Lighting’’ Week 


HEN the enthusiastic conven- 
WW tioner arrives in Milwaukee to 

attend the biggest get-together 
the fixture industry has ever had, he 
will find his enthusiasm justified from 
the start. For a spirit of Getting Down 
to Essentials marks all the plans. 

On Monday evening the three con- 
vening bodies, the Glassware Guild, 
the Manufacturers’ Council and the 
Dealers’ Society, will hold a joint meet- 
ing, eliminating the usual morning 
opening meeting. This year convention 
business will be tackled the first thing 
on Tuesday morning. 

Heretofore the Lighting Fixture Mar- 
ket has always been opened on Tuesday 
of convention week. This year its doors 
will be thrown open on Monday at 
2:00 p.m. 

A feature of this year’s meeting will 
be a series of joint luncheons for mem- 
bers of the participating organizations. 
While three separate conventions will 
be held, the luncheons, which take place 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, will give the delegates an oppor- 
tunity to build inter-society friendships. 


Railroads Grant Special Rates 
to Milwaukee 
Rate reductions amounting to one- 
half of return fare, provided sufficient 
attend, have been granted by the rail- 
roads during the period of the Fixture 


Market and Convention. On purchas- 
ing a ticket to Milwaukee, convention 
visitors are asked to secure a certificate 
from the ticket agent. This document 
is presented to the Railroad Represen- 
tative at Convention Headquarters, who 
OK’s it. The slip is then good for half 
of the return fare. 

The Buffalo Dealers’ Society has 
chartered a special car to convey its 
members to Milwaukee. The same plan 
has been adopted by the delegations 
from Cleveland and Detroit. Secretary 
Wolf, of the Dealers’ Society, expresses 
the hope that as many other local groups 
as possible will make use of this plan 
to get better acquainted on the way to 
the big gathering. 


Propose Inviting Public 
to Fixture Market 


It is planned to open the Lighting 
Fixture Market at 2 p.m. each day, 
closing its doors at 10 p.m., closing 
from 6 to 7 p.m. for dinner. It is pro- 
posed that the Market be opened to the 
public each day from 7 to 10 in the 
evening. 

And here’s a last word about reser- 
vations. Anyone who is going, and who 
has not yet arranged for hotel acccm- 
modations, is urged to write or wire 
C. A. Bridges, Chairman Hotel Reser- 
vation Committee, 236 Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Joint Noonday Luncheons 


For Members of the Illuminating Glass- 
ware Guild, Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Society and the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers. 


Tuesday 
Speakers: 
C. R. STEVENSON, Illuminating Glassware 
Guild. 
H. I. SACKETT, treasurer Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society of America. 
CHARLES H. HOFRICHTER, secretary Na- 


tional Council Lighting Fixture Manufac- 
turers. 


Wednesday 
Speaker: 
I’. P. Vose, Electric Credit Association. 


Thursday 
Speaker: 

R. A. LUNDQUIST, chief of electrical equip- 
ment division of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Subject, “What 
the Department of Commerce Has to Offer.” 


Friday 


Fraternal Session and Joint Noonday 
Luncheon. 

Speakers: 

W. C. LounsBury, president Great Lakes 
Division, National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. (This district comprises Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Illinois.) 

FRANKLIN OVERBAGH, general secretary 
Electric Supply Jobbers’ Association. 

FARQUSON JOHNSON, secretary National 
Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers. 
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The Milwaukee Auditorium—1922 Conven- 
tion Headquarters—contains some 200,000 
square feet of floor space and is illuminated 
by 760, Holophane refliector-refractors, thus 
allowing one unit for each 265 square feet 











of floor space. Milwaukee-made Westing- 
house Mazda lamps are used with the units. 
Street lighting refractors are employed 
to illuminate the outside of the auditorium. 
Mounted on thirty-foot concrete posts placed 


120 feet apart, with two-units to the post, 
the installation gives an unusually well-dis- 
tributed lighting effect. The Auditorium 
is conveniently reached from Milwaukee's 
business center. 














National Council Lighting 


Fixture Manufacturers 
Monday 


9.30 a.m. Meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Registration. : 

2.30 p.m. Official Opening of the Third 
Annual Lighting Fixture Market at Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Milwaukee Auditorium. 
Presentation by Local Committee 
(Arthur Polacheck, chairman). Reply 
by President F. R. Farmer, chairman 
Joint Committee of the Associated Light- 
ing Industries. Address of Welcome by 
the Mayor of Milwaukee. Speech, ‘Mil- 
waukee’s Co-operative Spirit,” by J. I. 
Beggs, the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company. . ’ 

8.00 p.m. Welcoming Session. Joint Meet- 
ing of the National Council Lighting Fix- 
ture Manufacturers, the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild and the Lighting Fix- 
ture Dealers’ Society of America. Chair- 
man, President F. R. Farmer of the 
National Council Lighting Fixture Manu- 
facturers. 


Tuesday 


9.30 a.m. Meeting called to order by Presi- 
dent F. R. Farmer. Theme: The Indus- 

try Seeing Itself. 

“What We Need Most” (President’s ob- 
servation of three years). 

“Things we should throw overboard.” 

“Seeing ourselves as others see us,” by 
an Architect and an Engineer. 

“What we are going to do about it.’ 

Appointment of committees. 

Noonday luncheon. 

00 p.m. Opening of Fixture Market. 

00 p.m. Fixture Market closes for dinner. 


tigre 


.00-10.00 pm. Lighting Fixture Market 
open to public. 
Wednesday 
9.30 a.m. Meeting called to order by E. 


T. Caldwell, chairman. Theme:  Fix- 

ture Design; Its Present Tendency. 

“Design Registration,” by GEORGE AINS- 
WORTH. 

(Twenty minutes talk and ten minutes 
for discussion. ) 

“Harmonizing the Lighting Fixture to 
the Home,” by ALBERT WAHLE of Wahle 
& Francois, New York City. (Thirty 
minutes talk and ten minutes discus- 
sion. ) 

“Recent Developments in Lamps Which 
May Affect Lighting Fixture Design,’ 
by M. LUCKIESH, National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Com- 


bo 


pany. 

4 a Opening of Lighting Fixture Mar- 
et. 

6.00 p.m. Fixture Market closes for dinner. 

4. 


00 to 10.00 p.m. Lighting Fixture Market 
open to public. : 


Thursday 


9.30 a.m. Meeting called to order by Rob- 


ert Biddle, Biddle-Gaumer Company, 
Chairman. 
Theme: What Others Have Done to 


Make Industry Profitable. 

“Uniform Cost Accounting for Associa- 
tions,” by H. S. BARTHOLOMEW, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

“How the Chair Association Has Been 
Made More Profitable,” by WILLIAM B. 
BAKER, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Chair Manufac- 
turers. 

Discussion, ‘‘How the Lighting Fixture 
Industry Can Be Made More Profit- 
able. 

2.00 m. Noonday Joint Luncheon. 

00 p.m. Opening of the Lighting Fixture 

Market. 

6.00 p.m. Fixture Market closes for dinner. 

7.00 to 10.00 pm. Lighting Fixture Mar- 

ket open to the public. 


Friday 


9.30 a.m. Meeting called to order by Presi- 
dent F. R. Farmer. 
Business Session. 


ed 
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FRED R. FARMER 


President National Council Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers 





Officers’ Reports. 
Reports of Committees: 
Standardization Committee. 
Ways and Means Committee. 
Committee for Co-operating with Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 
Special Committees. 
12.00 m. Joint Noonday Luncheon. 
2.00 p.m. Opening of Lighting Fixture 
Market. 
6.00 p.m. Fixture Market closes for dinner. 


7.00 to 10.00 p.m. Fixture Market open to 
the public. 


Saturday 


9.00 a.m. Lighting Fixture Market open 
until 5.00 p.m. 


5.00 p.m. Fixture Market officially closes. 





Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Society 
Monday 


8.00 a.m. Registration Booth open, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium. 

9.30 a.m. Executive Board Meeting, Hotel 
Wisconsin. 

2.00 p.m. Formal Market Opening. 

6.00 p.m. Joint Opening Exercises. 


ustry Now Turned Toward Milwaukee 


8.00 p.m. Executive Board Meeting, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium. 


Tuesday 


9.30 a.m. Meeting called to order by Presi- 
dent Hadler. 

9.45 a.m. Review by Secretary J. L. Wolf. 

10.30 a.m. Appointment of Committees by 
President Hadler. 

10.45 am. “The Advantages of Organiza- 
tions,” by WILLIAM L. GOODWIN, Society 
for Electrical Development. 

12.00 m. Joint Luncheon. H. I. Sackett, 
speaker, representing Dealers’ Society. 


Wednesday 


J. A. A. Hamilton, Chairman. 


9.30 a.m. “Cost” session, with charts. 
10.00 a.m. Discussion on ‘Cost.’ 

10.30 a.m. ‘Completing Cost.” 

11.00 a.m. Discussion. 

11.30 am. “Hanging Charges.” 

11.45 a.m. Discussion. 


Special group meeting will be held in 
afternoon for all interested in co-opera- 
_tive publicity for local clubs. 
12.00 M. Joint Luncheon. 


Thursday 
W. A. Collins, Chairman. 
9.30 am. “1922 Plans of the National 


Electric Light Association for Stimulat- 
ing Residential and Commercial Lighting 
Business,” by M. H. AYLESWORTH, execu- 
tive manager N. E. L, A. 

9.50 am. ‘1922 Plans of the Lamp Manu- 
facturing Companies for the Sale of More 
and Better Residential and Commercial 
Lighting,” by P. B. ZIMMERMAN, man- 
ager of publicity National Electric Lamp 
Works. 

10.10 a.m. “1922 Residential and Com- 
mercial Lighting Campaigns from the 
Trade Press Viewpoint,” by O. H. CALp- 
WELL, editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 

10.40 a.m. “1922 Plans of the Society for 
Electrical Development Covering Residen- 
tial and Commercial Lighting Publicity.” 
by WILLIAM L. GoopDWIN, Society for 
Electrical Development. 

Special group meeting will be held on 
this afternoon for those interested in 
_ local club activities. 
12.00 p.m. Joint luncheon. 


Friday 


9.30 a.m. Annual meeting of Lighting Fix- 
ture Dealers’ Society. 


2.00 p.m. Executive board meeting, 








“Armistice Night.” 








Our Front Cover Picture— 
“The Capitol on Armistice Night, 1921” 


A Remarkable Night Photograph 


HE front cover of this issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING—our 
Lighting Number—reproduces a photograph that is undoubtedly 
one of the most artistic and wonderful pieces of night photography 
ever accomplished. This remarkable picture was taken by a famous 
amateur, J. W. Allison, on the evening of the day that the Disarmament 
Conference began its session at Washington, November 11, 1921— 


Among the many beautiful decorations of the capital city, arranged 
to welcome the foreign conferees, was the brilliant electrical aurora 
projected over the city as seen in the picture. 
plished by mounting on Capitol Hill a bank of searchlights, and flood- 
lights (totaling 4,950,000,000 beam-candlepower) with their beams 
arranged to form the spreading fan of light shown. Mr. Allison had 
the inspiration to set up his camera to the west of the Capitol on the 
edge of a fountain which mirrored both dome and electric aurora almost 
as perfectly as the originals themselves—with the results shown! 


This effect was accom- 
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The U.S. Department of Commerce 


and the Electrical Industry 


Far-seeing Policies for the Promotion of American Business Which Secretary Herbert Hoover and 


His Co-Workers Are Instituting at Washington, as Recounted before the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association at Cleveland on December 1 


By F. M. FEIKER 


Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce 


Former Editor of “Electrical World” and “Electrical Merchandising” 


HERE is one thing about the elec- 
trical industry that always warms 
a fellow’s heart when he comes to 
a meeting like this. There is that good 
fellowship immediately expressed that, 
I think, is perhaps the basis for the 
sort of constructive actfon which as an 
industry we have been able to take in 
the past, and which is a good augury 
for the wonderful things to come in 
the future of the electrical industry, to 
which preceding speakers have referred. 
Before I talk about the few things 
that are left to talk about in the 
electrical industry, I want to tell you 
something about the United States 
Department of Commerce. I don’t 
know how many of you know what the 
Department of Commerce is. I take 
it there are several hundred thousand 
people in this country who don’t know 
what the Department of Commerce is. 
The Department of Commerce as it was 
in March is very different from what 
it is today, and the Department of 
Commerce at the end of the four years 
under Mr. Hoover will be very different 
from what it is now. 
In the first place, the United States 


Department of Commerce consists of 


seven principal bureaus and divisions 
associated with commerce. The Bureau 
of Fisheries exists for the development 
of our fisheries industry generally. But 
you probably have heard more about 
what your local Congressman was doing 
to stock the trout stream locally. 


Which Bureaus Touch the 
Electrical Industry 


Then there are the three marine 
bureaus, the Bureau of Navigation, the 
Bureau of Steamboat Inspection, and 
the Bureau of Lighthouses—all of which 
have to do with marine transportation. 
You will understand from the titles 
what the functions of these bureaus are. 

Then there are three bureaus that 
touch the electrical business intimately. 
One is the oldest bureau in Washing- 
ton, the Bureau of the Census, estab- 
lished eighty years ago. The second 
is the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, and the third is the Bureau 
of Standards. It is these three bureaus 
in particular with which I have been 
working since I have been in Wash- 
ington. 


Not for Regulation or Control, but for 
“Self-Expression by Industry” 

When Mr. Hoover went to Washing- 
ton last March about the first thing he 
did was to call together leading busi- 
ness men from all the industries, among 
them a good many representatives from 
the electrical industries, and he said 
to them, “Here is the Department of 
Commerce, with the miscellaneous 
bureaus which go to make it up—what 
can it do for you?” For the first 
time, I think, a Secretary of Commerce 
went to industry in a collective way 
to find out what the Department of 
Commerce could do for industry, in- 
stead of imagining some things that 
it might do and turning those back 
on industry? 

I want to put that down as plank 
No. 1 in the program of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department 
is not in the regulation business, it 
doesn’t believe in government control, 
but it is aiming and setting itself up 
as a place where American business 
can express itself through the govern- 
ment, and where the Department, in 
turn, can perform useful services for 
business. 

I have been working with the ques- 
tions of personnel and organization for 
six months, to carry out this policy. 
We have developed the three bureaus 
that I have mentioned, pretty com- 
pletely, one of them from top to bottom, 
and the others in part. 

Let me tell you first what we have 
been doing in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. To _ begin 
with, it hasn’t anything to do with 
domestic commerce. Congress, in its 
wisdom, passed an empowering act 
establishing a Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and in one para- 
graph said that it would have nothing 
to do with domestic business! (Laugh- 


ter.) Therefore, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at the present 
time has only to do with foreign 
commerce. However, it still has in its 
title, the words Domestic Commerce, 
and I am hoping to see industry de- 
mand the development of the domestic 
side. 

But at the present time it has only 
to do with foreign commerce, and when 
we started in Washington it was built 
up solely on the geographical basis. 
There was a man in charge of the Far 
Eastern Division, and another of the 
South American Division, and another 
of the European Division and so on, 
and if you, as an electrical manufac- 
turer or jobber, wanted to know what 
was going on in the electrical markets 
around the world, there was no contact 
man with special electrical knowledge 
in the Department. 


A Specialist on Electrical 
Markets Abroad 


Now that seemed a very clumsy 
way to build up a bureau, not to 
have contact men with industry. I 
have been working, under Mr. Hoover’s 
general plan, helping the chief of the 
bureau, Dr. Klein, reorganize the de- 
partment. We have hired several new 
men. We have completely reorgan- 
ized that department on a commodity 
basis, so-called, as well as a_ geo- 
graphical basis, and now there is in 
the Department an electrical man, R. A. 
Lundquist, who knows more about the 
electrical foreign market generally, 
probably, than any other single man 
in the United States. Mr. Lundquist 
has at his beck and call the six hundred 
contact men abroad of the Department 
of Commerce, the commercial attachés 
and the consuls and the trade com- 
missioners, and he has also as his 
advisors the men in the industry itself. 
For a part of our program is to work 
out committees with the organizations 
in the industry to which the Department 
of Commerce may go and these com- 
modity men may go to find out what 
they want done in this foreign trade. 
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Mr. Feiker and His Chief, Secretary Hoover . 


Frederick M. Feiker, who for the past eight months has 
been loaned to the Department of Commerce by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company at Mr. Hoover’s personal request, in 
order to institute certain important developments and 
changes in the work of various bureaus at Washington, 
was formerly editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and 
Electrical World, until his appointment as vice-president 
of the McGraw-Hill Company in 


pany at Schenectady, 


charge of editorial lishing career. 


matters for its twelve publications. Before joining the 
McGraw-Hill organization, Mr. Feiker was chairman of 
the editorial board of System and Factory magazines. 
He is a graduate of the electrical engineering school ot 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and following gradua- 
tion for a time served with the General Electric Com- 


N. Y., before taking up his pub- 





Let me be a little more specific. The 
Automobile Division has gotten along 
a little further than the others. We 
went to the Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and we said, “We want two 
men for this commodity work.” “How 
much can you pay them?” “Maximum, 
five thousand dollars. But we want a 
ten-thousand-dollar man for that e 
and we got them, gentlemen, because 
we got the association back of it. The 
association interviewed ninety-eight 
men and picked out two, and we have 
those two men down there in Washing- 
ton with the backing of the associations, 
worth much more than the money they 
are getting, but we have already begun 
to get some very definite things done 
in the automobile industry, as far as 
foreign trade is concerned. These men 
act in these two ways: First, they are 
contact men, with industry, getting the 
industry’s ideas through the collective 
action of the association, into the De- 
partment, and, second, getting the stuff 
that is in the Department—and there 
is a mass of material there that has 
never seen the light of day, except in 
government reports which nobody reads 
—back to industry in some usable and 
simplified form. 

A committee of electrical manufac- 
turers has been formed to make its 
contact with the electrical men in that 
department, and there are other com- 
mittees to be formed to make contact 
with some of the other divisions of the 
work. 





So much for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce as it exists 
now, and what we have done there. 


The Bureau of Standards—a 
“Bureau of Industry” 


Most of the men in the room, lI 
yresume, have had some contact with 
the Bureau of Standards, sometimes not 
to the satisfaction of the men in the in- 
dustry. The United States Bureau of 
Standards is the largest research 
laboratory in the world. It has the 
largest equipment for research of any 
government in the world, and it has 
some four functions. 

In the first place, it is a sort of a 
laboratory for all the other government 
buying departments. If the Con- 
gressional Library people want to buy 
a new kind of roofing or a copper 
gutter, they go to the Bureau of 
Standards to find out what is the most 
approved type at the present time, and 
if the buying division of the Army or 
the Navy want to buy trucks or tires, 
they go to the Bureau of Standards 
for specifications. So there has been 
built up through the activity of the 
Bureau of Standards a series of gov- 
ernment specifications for certain 


government purchases, which constitute 
one function of that department. 

A second function of the department 
has to do with what you might call 
the “village scale” side—to borrow a 
term used by Mr. Hoover recently in 
discussing the bureau. He said, “What 


is wrong with the Bureau of Standards 
is that it ought to be called a Bureau 
of Industry, because when most people 
think of standards they think of the 
village scale.” The function of the 
Bureau of Standards is not so much 
the establishment alone of physical 
standards of weights and measures in 
the older sense, as it is to relate 
these standards to industry, with 
co-operation of industry. 

Now when I say that I step right 
onto a red-hot stove, because there is 
where the difficulty comes in establish- 
ing standards. We like to talk about 
standards. We say standards are a 
good thing. But when they begin to 
pinch some of our pet corns or touch 
upon some of the things that we think 
are not the right things to be standard- 
ized, we don’t like the word “standard.” 
Most of the trouble in standardization 
comes by not having standardization 
come out of the industry itself first. 
The trouble comes by trying to force 
something in the way of standards back 
to industry. 


The Standards Set Up Must 
Be Practical 


What Dr. Stratton is trying to do 
in the Bureau of Standards is to make 
this plain to business men. The bureau 
is not a body to force standards on 
industry. In the first place, nobody 
will use them after they are set up, 
if they are not practical standards. 
And if they will not be accepted by 
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industry what is the use of establishing 
them? In the second place, by such an 
un-American method of establishing 
standards, we would unconsciously set 
up reactions that would slow up the 
whole program of useful standardization 
in this country. 

We have set up a completely new 
division of the Bureau of Standards, 
and recently, after several struggles to 
try to find the right man, I had the 
pleasure of starting a new man on 
the job. The division is to be called 
the Division of Simplified Commercial 
Practice. W. A. Durgin, who has been 
assistant to Vice-President Ferguson of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago, has been loaned by Mr. Insull 
to head that job. I am glad that an 
electrical man is starting in on this 





W. A. DURGIN 


of the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, who has been loaned by his com- 
pany to the Department of Commerce to 
head up the work of standardization of 
products by the various industries acting 
through committees of their own members, 
under the auspices of the Department. 





work, although the job to be done is 


very much larger than the electrical 
job alone. 


Uniformity, to Reduce Building Wastes 


We have started a Division of Build- 
ing and Housing. All over this country 
houses are being built. The cost of 
construction will never probably go 
back to where it was before the war, 
the cost of materials will never go 
back, probably the cost of labor will 
never go back completely; that means 
that we have got to increase individual 
production. We shall have to work 
harder. We have got to use material 
and labor and capital more effectively, 
and use less material and labor and 
capital than we have done before. The 
way to do that is to introduce into 
industry as a whole, certain elements 
of standardization and uniformity so 
we will cut out the wastes that go on 
in industry in certain detailed opera- 
tions. 

To accomplish this in the Division of 
Building and Housing, first, we have 
gotten together all the building codes 
in the country, the municipal building 
codes—and if you gentlemen think the 


electrical industry is the only one hav- 
ing diverse codes you should look at 
those. Of course you can imagine that 
every municipal building code in the 
country varies from every other build- 
ing code. In one city an_ 8-in. 
wall is recommended as a fire wall 
for a house in a certain district, and a 
12-in. wall in another city is a proper 
fire wall in a like district. An agree- 
ment has now been reached through 
the commissioners and architects that 
an 8-in. wall is all that is neces- 
sary for a fire wall in a certain city 
zone. That means at once about a 
20 per cent réduction of cost of certain 
kinds of building construction that re- 
quire fire walls. 

In the plumbers’ codes we have dis- 
covered that in some places you have 
to trap a closet with two vents and 
in some places one vent, and in some 
towns you have to run a vent pipe from 
every trap in the house and in some 
towns you can run a vent pipe from only 
three or four. We have discovered that 
we can cut out about 20 per cent of 
the cost of plumbing if we can discover 
what is the right way to trap and 
vent a house and otherwise simplify 
and codify plumbing codes. There is 
a committee now at work on that— 
a committee including plumbers, gentle- 
men, not a committee of the government 
--to tell us what to tell them, which 
is a very practical way to get at this 
thing, as I want to have you understand. 

The third division that is undertaking 
this work is the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. You have seen 
something of their report on “Elimina- 
tion of Waste in Industry.” A com- 
mittee of engineers under the inspira- 
tion of Mr. Hoover as chairman has 
produced a remarkable report as a 
basis for analyzing industrial wastes. 


Sixty-six Sizes of Paving Brick 
Cut to Eleven 


The fourth group is a group started 
by the trade associations themselves. 
Let me give you a little example of 
what we did the other day. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce came to 
us through E. W. McCullough, the 
manager of its Fabricated Production 
Division, and said: 

“The paving-brick manufacturers 
have been trying for three years to 
introduce standards for the paving 
brick industry.” Now you _ wouldn’t 
think that a piece of ordinary clay of 
three dimensions could be made in any 
more than seven or eight different 
sizes. But the paving brick manufac- 
turers said there were something like 
thirty styles and varieties of paving 
brick manufactured, and they wanted 
somebody to help them out of the woods, 
because every time they started to 
tell anybody there ought to be only 
three or four, the men that bought 
them said, “Oh, you are trying to put 
something over on us.” 

“Well,” I said to them—(and they 
are so enthusiastic, by the way, they 


have invited me to dinner here in 
Cleveland tonight)—I said, “The first 
thing you should do is to get together 
as an industry, and find out really whaz 
you are doing yourselves; I don’t be- 
lieve you know; go out and make a 
survey, use the name of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to get facts from 
men who probably wouldn’t give them 
to you if you asked them for yourselves 
alone, and bring that information back.” 

They did that, and they made a 
wonderful report. They analyzed the 
sales of paving brick of 90 per cent 
of the manufacturers in the paving- 
brick industry of this country, for the 
last eight years. They found not 
thirty, but sixty-six sizes and varieties 
of paving brick now being made. They 
put down the sales of all the sixty-six 





R. A. LUNDQUIST 


an electrical man with broad export experi- 
ence, who has been retained by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to head up the division 
devoted to electrical exports. Mr. Lundquist 
has at his call the 600 contact men of the 
Department, abroad, while his advisors are 
men in the industry itself. 





varieties for the eight years. I said, 
“Well, here is something’”—they had a 
report and the details of it on a big 
chart—“here is something to talk 
about.” So then, in the name of the 
Department of Commerce, we issued an 
invitation to the municipal engineers 
and the architects and the technical 
societies and the manufacturers, all the 
buyers of paving brick, and there were 
some thirty-three associations repre- 
sented. We called a meeting in Wash- 
ington and we laid the report before 
them. 

“Now,” we said, “gentlemen, what 
does common sense say we ought to 
do? We are not going to force you 
to do anything, but just look at this.” 
All it required was common sense, and 
to look down the total column and 
eliminate ‘in one resolution from sixty- 
six down to twenty, by mutual consent. 
Then we appointed a committee and 
they took the twenty sizes remaining 
and spent the noon-hour luncheon with 
them and cut them down to eleven! 

We have already requests from 


several other industries to do just that 
sort of thing. We are not trying to 
make every man wear the same pair 
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of shoes or the same sort of clothes. 
When you begin to talk about stand- 
ardization in industry the average 
man seems to think that he has to 
make the same kind of shoes that 
everybody else is making, or the same 
kind of clothes that everybody else 
makes. Not at all. It is a question 
of dimensions and of physical sizes, 
rather than style, to be standardized 
and to be made uniform. 


Prophecy as Well as History from the 
Census Bureau 


Now I want to jump to the Bureau 
of the Census. I could talk about all of 
these things all afternoon, as I said 
before, but I don’t want to take all 
the: afternoon on that. Let us jump 
to the Bureau of the Census, the oldest 
government bureau in Washington 
eighty years old. 

The Bureau of the Census has been 
getting out historical figures two years 
after the time we take them. That is 
fine. They were essential and im- 
portant as records, but not immediately 
useful. But Mr. Hoover says we don’t 
want only history out of the Bureau 
of the Census; we want also prophecy! 
(Applause.) So one of my jobs down 
there is to help put prophecy into the 
Bureau of the Census. But when you 
realize that it takes something over 
a billion of cards to handle one popu- 
lation census, you will realize that the 
machinery of the census is a tre- 
mendous thing in itself—and that is 
only the population census. Instead of 
trying to remake the Census Bureau, 
we have added a little staff onto the 
line organization. And that little staff 
on the line is a staff of prophets, if 
you will, picking out of the census 
and other government bureaus these 
facts that show trends in business. 
Our “Monthly Survey of Business” 
shows trends in industry and produc- 
tion in stocks, in various lines through- 
out the country. And in that work we 
have asked, and received, the co-opera- 
tion of some thirty-five or forty trade 
associations freely in getting statistics. 

It is utterly impossible to build up 
quickly any government machinery if 
you are getting monthly figures. In- 
stead of that, we are looking to the 
secretaries of associations to function, 
if you will, as government repre- 
sentatives in handling their ends and 
handling through totals of produc- 
tion and stocks from their statistical 
work which can go into the monthly 
surveys. Our sole care is to find, first, 
whether that association represents 
enough of the industry so it is indica- 
tive of the trend, if it represents 
enough of the volume of that industry. 


Two Tons of Honey and a Few Bees— 
a Lesson in Co-operation 


I read in a newspaper the other day 
about some bees that got into a store- 
house up in central New York State 
and before anybody realized it there 
was two tons of honey gone—two tons 


of honey. Now bees—-and ants—have 
learned how to co-operate. The differ- 
ence between two tons of honey and 
the load one bee can carry is a lesson 
in co-operation. You all have to get 
together to carry two tons! 

And sometimes when you talk about 
co-operation you talk about the busi- 


ness that we have now, instead of the 


thing that is bigger than the thing 
we have now, which we all need to get 
together to carry. Now the only 
mechanism that we have in this coun- 
try for that kind of collective action 
—to carry a bigger load than the 
individual can carry—is the trade asso- 
ciation, or the trade organization, 
whatever its name may be. 

That is why I believe, personally, in 
the Society for Electrical Development; 
that is why I believe that this func- 
tioning organization in which we have 
had a part has tremendous possibilities 
for lifting the larger load that cannot 
be lifted by any individual, why I 
believe that for this association, in 
common with the other associations of 
the industry, there is a tremendous 
opportunity for such collective action. 

When we talk about statistics we 
talk about things that are usually unin- 
teresting, but let me talk now about 
some statistics about distribution. 
Most of us make up our minds on 
opinion instead of facts, and most of 
us talk about the buttons on the coat 
instead of the coat itself. I understand 
that earlier in this meeting there has 
been some discussion of thé distribu- 
tion problem in this country. Bz2fore 
we make up our minds too much on 
the question of who ought to sall 
electrical goods, let’s find out who is 
selling them. For fifty years in this 
country we have made a study of pro- 
duction, and in those fifty years w:> 
have eliminated certain wastes and 
have developed a certain kind of 
thinking about production, and we call 
it “industrial engineering.” We hav> 
a type of man known as the industrial 
engineer; but only in the las‘ ten years 


have we begun to talk about mer- 
chandise distribution at all. We are 
now beginning to approach that in the 
same way we approached production. 
There is a type of man ‘at’ work in 
industry who can have the same pro- 
fessional relation to the problems of 
distribution that the industrial engi- 
neer has to the problems of production. 
And that is the advertising man. But 
that is another story all by itself. 

But I want to say that the dis- 
tribution problem depends on first, 
getting some facts to talk about, and 
not basing our id2as and our policies on 
opinion only. 

Now the Department of Commerce 
hopes to help to get those facts on the 
matter of distribution, and that is what 
I want to speak about specifically be- 
fore this association, because I think 
there is an opportunity for co-operation 
between your association and the de- 
partment if we can work out something 
constructive along the line of the sug- 
gestion I am about to make. 


A Real Survey of Distribution 
Facts Needed 


There are no real statistics of re- 
tailing or of jobbing in this country. 
There are no real statistics in this coun- 
try. I know that because I have been 
trying to find them for three months. 
There are a lot of pieces of statistics, 
but there are no real, comprehensive 
statistics, and that applies not only to 
the electrical industry, but to all in- 
dustries! Every time a man gets hold 
of a piece of statistics, he builds up 
a great, big case on that piece. Before 
we start building up cases on dis- 
tribution, let’s be sure we have all the 
pieces. Before we put the contractor- 
dealer out of business, let’s be sure we 
are talking about the right pieces and 
about all the pieces; and before we 
talk about who is the right man to 
m-rehandise, let’s see wro is merchan- 
(sing today; and before we begin to 
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Beginning with the March issue, 
The “Home Electric’? Number, Elec- 
trical Merchandising will emerge from 
our mailing chute on the First of Each 
Month. Our readers have stood up 
and shouted for this service. And we 
are giving it to them at the earliest 
possible moment. 











Electrical Merchandising 
Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, New York City 





We'll Be Out on 
the First of the 
Month! 


And the Business Manager adds that 
in order to have these eager subscribers 
read your March advertising message 
on March 1, please get your March 
issue copy into our hands by February 
10. (February is the last issue to come 
out on the 15th, and we can take your 
copy up to Januery 25.) 
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“Swing! It May Change Your Luck” 


ERE’S a baseball story that 
H is well worth consideration 

by those engaged in other 
lines of endeavor: 

Some years ago when the late 
Charles E. Van Loan left the real 
estate business flat on its back to 
blossom forth as a writer, he joined 
the sporting staff of a Los Angeles 
newspaper and was assigned to 
“cover” the local baseball games. 
The Los Angeles team, a notable hit- 
ting organization, was then in a dis- 
couraging batting “slump” that had 
dropped it from second place to the 
bottom in the Pacific Coast League 
averages, and the longer it con- 
tinued the worse it seemed to get. 

One morning Van Loan came out 
in his column with the following 
paragraph: “I have now been writ- 
ing baseball for one complete month 
without giving the Los Angeles club 
the benefit of my advice. Here is 
the first I have had to offer: Swing! 
It may change your luck.” 

At first the players treated it as 
the joke for which it had been in- 
tended. Then they decided to try 
it. In the game that afternoon they 
hammered out seventeen hits and 
won the first game the team had 
won in two weeks. Furthermore, 
they continued to hit and kept on 
winning. Their “slump” had been 
broken. 

The point of this story is that the 
whole cause of their failure had re- 
solved itself into a state of mind 
that robbed them of their 
confidence and caused them 


By Edgar Forest Wolfe | 





unconsciously adopt a theory that is 
sound, and through it achieve a great 
success. “Babe” Ruth strikes out 
more than any other ball player, but 
between the times in which he is 
striking out he manages to hit around 
.400 and amass home run records that 
have never been equaled in the his- 
tory of his profession. Ruth has a 
theory. It is: “if you don’t swing 
you can’t hit.” If he misses he 
swings, harder the next time. When 
he hits they have to get a new base- 
ball. 


“Hit! If You Miss, Hit Harder! 
But Hit, Hit, Hit!”—J. Dempsey 


The spectacle of one human being 
moving another’s features around to 
a point where he can whisper in his 
own ear may not be a highly edifying 
one, but even pugilism teaches its 
lessons. Jack Dempsey’s advice is: 
“Hit! If you miss, hit harder. If 


you hit, hit again. 
hit!” 

And, as “Babe” Ruth says, “If you 
don’t swing you can’t hit.” “Swing! 
It may change your luck.” Every 
man has probably heard the story of 
King Bruce and the spider, and how 
the little insect taught the monarch 
the lesson of persistency that finally 
won. 

The men who have reached the top 
are men who kept on swinging. If 
they missed, they’d swing harder. 
When they hit, they hit again. And 
they missed more often than they 
hit, but when they hit you heard 
about it. 


But hit! hit! 


One “Million-Dollar Hit” Balances 
Plenty of Misses 


Henry M. Flagler converted the 
state of Florida into a winter para- 
dise, and when he died he left $79,- 
000,000 to his heirs. As a boy he 
beat his way from New York west- 
ward to Ohio without a nickel. There 
he engaged in the grain business and 
made money, which he lost. He swung 
again, and he missed. In the grain 


‘business he met John D. Rockefeller, 


then a commissior merchant in 
Cleveland, and the two became in- 


‘terested in oil. He swung harder the 


next time. He kept on swinging, 
and “it changed his luck.” The 
Standard Oil Company and his will, 
which has just been probated, dis- 
play the result. 

It is only the “quitter”? who loses 
faith when he misses. You 








to unconsciously falter and 
hesitate and thus become 
easy victims in situations 
over which they would 
ordinarily have triumphed. 
This state of mind and the 
high tension it caused was 
relieved the instant they 
decided to forget it and 
just do their best and let 
the results take care of 
themselves. The whole 
thing was psychological. 
Sometimes those who are 
not gifted with any great 
amount of mental acumen 


When in baseball or Life you get into the ruck, 
Just pick up your bat and go to it. 

Just start in to swing, it may change your luck; 
If you tackle the thing you can do it. 

It’s nothing against you to get in a slump; 
But to stay there—that is the sinning. 

If you just take your wallop and keep on the jump, 
You’ll find that you’ll often be winning. 


Face up to your test in this world’s bitter strife, 
With a resolute heartful of singing. 

If you do strike out in the big Game of Life, 
Be sure that you go down swinging. 

Run out all your hits—fight out every ounce! 
Slide in with the spikes held high. 

For “‘it isn’t the fact that you’re licked that counts, 
It’s how did you fight—and why!” 


find them at the bottom. 
The ones at the top have 
missed more often, but 
they kept on swinging. 
The more they missed the 
harder they’d swing. And 
it “changed their luck.” 
Trying will change any- 
body’s luck. 


+ + = 


When you get into a 
slump is no time to falter 
and hesitate and lose con- 
fidence in yourself. Just 
“swing! it may change your 





luck.” 
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Co-ordination Thru’ Standardization 


The Work of the National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers in Getting at Practicable 
Universal Standards for Mechanical Parts of Fixtures. The Economies Which 
Such Standardization Will Effect for Fixture Dealers, Fixture 
Manufacturers, and the Fixture Buying Public 


By CHARLES H. HOFRICHTER 


Secretary National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, 


F ALL the various helpful 
() mrenent which have been 

developed by the National 
Council of Lighting Fixture Manu- 
facturers, the standardization work 
which they are now carrying out 
through their engineer, Henry 
D’Olier, bids fair to have the most 
far-reaching effect. 

The results of this work will un- 
doubtedly assist in bringing together 
the various branches of the lighting 
fixture industry as never before. It 
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Every once in a while some fixture man 
“wakes up’ to the Nightmare of Screw 
Sizes, to which he has been submitting. 
For, investigation has shown that no less 
than eighty sizes, threads and lengths 
of holding screws alone, are now in use by 
the fixture industry! 





will eliminate “lost motion,” lost 
profits and lost temper in the rela- 
tions between dealers, parts makers 
and fixture manufacturers. It will 
lower production costs, and in this 


‘way open up an era of better busi- 


ness—and more of it, too—for every 
dealer in the country. 

The movement is making steady 
progress, but at first it met with 
apathy—or rather let us call it in- 
difference. This was largely due to 
a misapprehension of what stand- 
ardization really meant. Manufac- 
turers and dealers mentally placed it 
in the same class as the work of the 
so-called efficiency expert who creates 
an immense amount of red tape and 
spends about $5 trying to save ten 
cents. They conjured up doleful pic- 
tures of having to scrap their present 
stock and learn a new system. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


As a matter of fact, however, none 
of these things will come to pass, be- 
cause standardization as interpreted 
by the National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers isn’t that 
kind of a thing at all. 

The National Council realizes that 
the ideal method of standardization 
is to take a set of already existing 
dimensions which years of experience 
in practical fixture work have proven 
to be desirable, and after reducing 
these to a system, put the result be- 
fore the industry in general for 
adoption and approval. 


Must Be Practical Standards, 
to Survive 


Indeed, this is the only possible 
successful method, for unless the 
standards set up are of a strictly 
practical nature they cannot survive 
for any length of time. 

For instance, let us say there are 
two manufacturers from whom a 
certain dealer purchases fixtures. 
The shade-ring of one make carries 
a wze-in. diameter screw having 
twenty-six threads per inch, and the 
other, which is also a xe-in. screw, 
carries twenty-seven threads per 
inch. Merely because of that slight 
difference the dealer must keep two 
kinds of the same diameter screw in 
stock. He asks himself impatiently 
as he foozles around trying to fit a 
twenty-six-thread screw into a 
twenty-seven-thread hole, “Why don’t 
they get together and decide once for 
all whether twenty-six or twenty- 
seven threads are better—and then 
stick to it?” Which means, in effect, 


standardization along the lines 
recommended by the National 
Council. 


Take another example—one which 
is more often met with. The dealer, 
warned perhaps by his previous ex- 
perience, specifies that all threads 
are to be xs-in. diameter and twenty- 
seven threads per inch. He leans 


back with the comfortable assurance 
that he has solved the problem. 

Fine!—Only it isn’t so. For it 
turns out that whereas “is in.” is 
regarded the maximum outside diam- 
eter of one make, it is the minimum 
outside diameter of another—and 
they are just as far from fitting each 
other as ever. 


What Is “Ample Room” 
in Wire-ways? 


Again, there is at present no par- 
ticular standard for wire-ways. It 
is true that the code requires “ample 
room” to be allowed inside the tubes 
and brackets of a fixture for the 
wires. Only—what is “ample room?” 
Is it space enough so that the wires 
can be threaded through by hand, or 
does it mean that there need only be 
space enough to “fish” them through 
by main force. Inasmuch as the dif- 
ference between these two standards 
often means an appreciable difference 
in the cost of the fixture, the pres- 
ent unstandardized condition of the 
fixture industry actually penalizes 
the manufacturer who honestly de-- 
sires to create good designs. Once 
let it be definitely decided just what 
the proportions of any given mechan- 
ical part of a fixture must be, and 





What is “ample room” in wire ways? The 
Code requires that “ample room” be al- 
lowed inside the tubes and brackets of a 
fixture, for the wires. But what does that 
mean? Does it mean space enough so that 
the wires can be threaded through by hand, 
or does it mean there need be only space 
enough to fish them through by main force? 
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the firm which “gets by” through 
skimping material must fall into 
line, compete fairly, and make good- 
fitting fixture details. 

Dealers sometimes say “Standardi- 
zation is all right from the manu- 
facturers’ point of view, but where 
does the dealer come in? He has 
nothing to do with it. His business 
is to sell fixtures, not to make them.” 

Sounds fair enough, doesn’t it? 
But wait a minute, Mr. Dealer. How 
often have you had difficulty in get- 
ting canopy screws to hold the glass- 
ware of the fixtures you _ install, 
because either the heel of the globe 
was too far below the top, or the 
canopy skirt too short or too long to 
bring the globe into its proper rela- 
tion with the canopy? And didn’t 
that job look “sloppy”? And 
wouldn’t it have been better if you 
had known the parts would fit? 


Divers Threads on Nipples, 
Hickeys and Sockets 


Or, have you ever bought lamp 
sockets for direct attachment to fix- 
tures, only to find that un'ess you 
kept each make separate you never 
knew what sort of a misfit joint you 
would get because the nipple or 
hickey had a different thread from 
that of the socket? And did you ever 
run short of sockets on a job when 
you had lots and lots back at the 
shop—only they wouldn’t fit? You 
bet you did! And the remedy for 
this is standardization. 
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BLOWN-GLASS HEELS 
Basic sizes for blown-glass heels. All 


measurements are basic except inside 
diameter E, which are for minimum of 
finished glass. For mould sizes use basic 
measurements as maximum,—any tolerance 
should be minus. 





The objections raised by manufac- 
turers were naturally of a different 
nature. The manufacturers as a rule 
were keenly alive to the possibilities 
and advantages of standardization. 
They could visualize clearly the ad- 
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With modern reflectors the exact position 
of the lamp is a matter of considerable 
importance. The new position standard is 
based upon a templet graduated in divi- 
sions. The widest portion of the lamp bulb 
is taken as the illuminating center, and 
position is specified as plus, zero, or minus 
the scale figures, according to whether the 
zero line on the templet is above or below 
the zero on the heel line. 





vantages of interchangeability. But 
the difficulties seemed insuperable. 

These objections deserve careful 
consideration. The National Coun- 
cil engineer realized that you cannot 
get standardization unless you can 
gain the hearty co-operation of the 
manufacturer—and that it is certain 
that this cannot be accomplished as 
long as he believes standardization 
to be impossible. 

Let us therefore take these objec- 
tions and dissect them. 


Working to Universal 
Standards 


Objection No. 1 looks indeed for- 
midable. “How can we afford to 
turn out parts to a standard as accu- 
rate to a thousandth of an inch?” 
says the opponent of standardiza- 
tion?” Why, dear sir, you're doing 
it already, because your own parts 
will not fit each other if they are 
not about as accurate as that. All 
non-standard variations from what 
will fit, you call “scrap,” and you 
must admit that your scrap percent- 
age is small. Otherwise you could 
not remain long in business. The 
main difference ketween your pres- 
ent standard and that of a uni- 


versally accepted standard is that 
under present conditions your parts 
are useless to anyone except your- 
self—an exceedingly doubtful ad- 
vantage, for although it is true that 
the dealers must come to you for re- 
newals and replacements, it is also 
true that you cannot get business on 
replacements for anyone else. 

Objection No. 2’s name is, “Just 
think of the cost!” 

Here again things are not as bad 
as they look. As has been said, the 
National Council’s idea is to have a 
standardized system largely based 
upon existing practice. Now, since 
general practice has developed mainly 
from facts rather than from theories, 
it would naturally be expected that 
a sort of unrecognized standard al- 
ready exists. The investigations of 
the Council’s engineer have proven 
this to be the case to an astonishing 
degree. In the case of two manufac- 
turers, the screw-thread standards 
used were the same except for two 
or three sizes. A very slight change 
therefore would make these two 
manufacturers’ goods interchange- 
able. Imagine this being carried 
out on a large scale and you will 
see that standardization does not 
mean endless confusion of new sizes 
but merely the survival of the fittest, 
plus a definite agreement that these 
fittest standards shall be used. 


Standardized Goods Always 
Cost Less to Produce 


The fear that standardization 
would increase the cost to the dealer 
is of course easily disproved. In 
every other line it is the standardized 
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Pressu- GLASS HEELS 


Basie sizes for pressed-glass heels. All 
measurements are basic except inside diam- 
eter E, which are for minimum of finished 
glass. For mould sizes use basic measure- 
ments aS maximum,—any tolerance should 
be minus. 
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goods which cost least in proportion 
to their value. It has been found 
far more economical to make sure by 
gage and templet that the various 
parts are being made to standard in 
the first place than it is to waste 
time trying to assemble pieces which 
were made wrong to start with. 

Objection No. 3 claims limitation 
of design possibilities. “To stand- 
ardize would mean the killing of the 
creative spirit in our designers.” 
But why should it? Only the me- 
chanical parts are to be standardized. 
A socket cover can be designed just 
as artistically if it is 213 in. high 
as when it is 2? in. high if the de- 
signer will only appreciate that fact. 
A glass globe can be just as beauti- 
ful with a standard heel as 
with a non-standard one. In fact 
the result will be a great deal more 
pleasing in the former case because 
it will fit the shade ring instead of 
looking like something that got there 
by mistake. 


Will Encourage Dealer to Buy 
His Fixtures Complete 


Objection No. 4 really does look 
serious. “Once the mechanical parts 
of fixtures are made interchangeable, 
any dealer can make up his own fix- 
tures, and since not all dealers have 
either the time or the designing abil- 
ity to produce a pleasing result, the 
market would become flooded with 
monstrosities which would destroy 
the confidence of the public in the 
industry, thus acting to the disad- 
vantage of manufacturer, jobber, 
dealer and everybody concerned.” 

But the effect of standardization 
is to lower production costs and in- 
crease profits for those whe are 
equipped for quantity production. 
Now the only reason why any dealer 
would want to make up his own fix- 
tures from standard parts would be 
that he could do this cheaper than 
he could buy the completed fixture 
from the manufacturer. Stand- 
ardization, by lowering production 
costs, would make it more profitable 
for the dealer to buy his fixtures 
complete than to make up his own 
from parts. So the possibility of a 
flood of hybrid fixtures is merely a 
bogey of the imagination. [In the 
days when cloth was costly, our an- 
cestors wove their own—because it 
was the most efficient way to obtain 
it. But who would attempt to do it 
today when standardized production 
has brought good fabrics within 
reach of us all? No one. 

A parallel case of a highly stand- 


ardized industry—and a _ mighty 
profitable one too—may be seen in 
the evolution of the automobile busi- 
ness. If anything, the advent of 
standardization has created greater 
specialization in the various divi- 
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If a ‘“4-inch diameter globe top” means 
to the glass-maker one which is blown into 
a 4-inch top-mold (and which is there- 
fore 4 inches in diameter, less cooling 
shrinkage) and it means to the fixture- 
maker ‘a globe whose top diameter has a 
minimum diameter of 4 inches, it is easy 
to see that the result will be anything 
but satisfactory when these two parts are 
— together in assembling the fix- 
ure. 





sions. The automobile parts maker 
sells his goods to the car manufac- 
turer who in turn sells to the dealer. 
None of these men attempts to invade 
the field of the others. Jt would not 
pay. Therefore the dealer, un- 
hampered by any other consideration, 
attends to his real and most impor- 
tant business—that of selling the 
completed car. 


Saving Delays on Mechanical 
Parts 


So much for the alleged disadvan- 
tage of standardization. What about 
its advantages? With standardized 
mechanical features, each manufac- 
turer would no longer be compelled 
to make up mechanical parts such as 
hickeys, nipples, canopies, etc., for 
stock quantities limited to his own 
expectation of the business he could 
get for himself. No longer would 
dealers be compelled to wait for long 
periods because certain fixture parts 
are out of stock. 

The manufacturer, on his side, 
knowing that his mechanical features 
are interchangeable, could gather in 
parts from other firms and could thus 
deliver far more rapidly than is at 
present possible. Such an arrange- 
ment already exists among the mem- 
bers of the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Society with regard to complete fix- 
tures. A dealer who requires a cer- 
tain type of fixture can obtain it 
from any other member who has one, 
and the benefit has proved great. 
Standardization will render this same 
ideal arrangement possible with 
parts also. 

An excellent method of introducing 
standardization has been suggested 


by the National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers. Realizing 
the hardship and expense to which 
fixture dealers and manufacturers 
would be put, were it agreed upon by 
the various member-firms to change 
all at once from their present stand- 
ards to the single standard proposed, 
it is suggested that new standard 
parts are to be manufactured by all 
interested members in proportion to 
the demand only. Of course the 
average dealer will soon learn to 
prefer buying parts which can be 
relied upon to fit the corresponding 
parts of several other makers; and 
thus the present diversified and local 
standard would be gradually weeded 
out by a process of elimination. At 
the same time this process would be 
sufficiently gradual to allow for the 
dies and tools now in use paying for 
themselves before being scrapped. 


Standards Work Is Advisory 
Only—Not Compulsory 


Standardization is coming. In 
many parts of lighting fixtures it 
has already arrived. Those of us 
who have been in the contractor- 
dealer business for some time can 
remember when even sockets and 
lamps did not always fit. The writer 
has a vivid recollection of an installa- 
tion of so-called “standard” sockets 
which had to be changed because 
none of the lamps would light. But 
such troubles are now unheard of. 

Throughout the movement, how- 
ever, the National Council has been 
careful to avoid any suggestion of 
compulsion. Their standard, the 
result of months of careful research 
into the practical, artistic and manu- 
facturing problems presented, is at 
the disposal of all those who wish 
to produce their goods to that stand- 
ard. The Council, in fact, take an 
advisory attitude only. They feel 
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METAL HEELS 


All metal heels are the same aS pressed- 
glass heel sizes except inside E clearance 
of finished heels. AS in the preceding 
examples, for tool measurements use basic 
measurements as maximum,—any tolerance 
should be minus. 
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that if their standards are the best 
they will inevitably be adopted 
sooner or later. 


Another tentative set of standards. 


has been evolved by the Council’s 
engineer, dealing with glassware. 
Here again the National Council is 
acting in an advisory capacity only, 
and is working in close touch with 
the Illuminating Glassware Guild 
and with the Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society of America. 


Glassware “Tolerance” Should Be 
Agreed Upon 


In the case of glassware, with its 
large amount of contraction and ex- 
pansion, great care must be taken 
to insure the standards set up being 
reasonable and practical; and this 
point has been very carefully investi- 
gated. It was found, through confer- 
ences with the members of the 
Illuminating Glassware Guild, that 
an eighth of an inch variation or 
“tolerance” was none too much to 
allow for. This comparatively large 
variation is however of little impor- 
tance, inasmuch as the fixture shade- 
ring and the holding screws can 
readily be arranged to take up the 
difference provided it is known and 
agreed upon. 

But if a 4-in. diameter globe top 
means to the glass maker one which 
is blown into a 4-inch topmold 
(and which is therefore 4 inches in 
diameter, less cooling shrinkage) ; 
and it means to the fixture maker a 
globe whose top diameter has a mini- 
mum diameter of 4 inches, it is 
easy to see that the result will be 
anything but satisfactory when these 





This gage has been devised to permit the 
checking of four measurements at one time. 
If this standard is adopted it will permit 
the fixture manufacturer to establish a 
standard holder for each size of glassware 
and to place the holder screws in the proper 
position. A minimum inside diameter will 
enable the dealer to tell what size lamp can 
be used with any piece of glassware and 
will overcome the difficulty he has some- 
times experienced when he found it impos- 
= _ use the lamp he had previously 
selected. 





two parts are brought together in 
assembling the fixture. Glass heels 
are also being investigated. 


Lamp Positioning for Good 
Illumination 


Another interesting standard now 
being worked out in conjunction with 
the Illuminating Glassware Guild is 
that of lamp-positioning. It has been 
repeatedly emphasized by illuminat- 
ing engineers that, especially with 
modern prismatic globes or with 
reflectors, the exact position of the 
lamp is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. It is in fact possible to 
almost entirely nullify the good effect 
of the glassware by wrong lamp posi- 
tion. The position-standard is based 
upon a templet graduated in divi- 
sions. The zero line is taken from 
the center line of the glass heel (that 
is to say, the point at which the 
holding screws grip). The widest 
portion of the lamp bulb is taken as 





Two-thirds of Present Volume of Electrical Goods 
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BY ELECTRICAL JOBBERS 

















Figures supplied by representative elec- 
trical jobbers show that sales of lighting 
equipment make up 66 per cent on their 
total sales. In the case of electrical re- 
tailers the figure is 68.4 per cent. Lighting 
sales are taken to include lamps, sockets, 
reflectors, wire, switches—everything that 
goes into a lighting installation or con- 
tributes to its upkeep. That is, the com- 
posite electrical jobber sells $66 worth of 
lighting equipment every time he sells $34 
worth of other electrical supplies. The 


composite electrical retailer tracks pretty 
closely. Furthermore, experience has 
shown that the jobber or dealer who sells 
the lamps for a lighting installation stands 
a 10-to-1 chance of selling most of the 
necessary equipment. Light is the result 
sought and lamps typify light. 

Another fact of interest based on figures 
supplied by the lamp manufacturers, is 
that the present total annual consumption 
of incandescent lamps is equivalent to 90 
cents per capita. 


the illuminating center of the lamp, 
and the position is specified as plus, 
zero or minus the scale figures ac- 
cording to whether the zero line on 
the templet is above, upon or below 
the zero on the heel line. 

It is stated that a recommendation 
on screw-thread standardization will 
shortly be given out by the National 
Council. Inasmuch as investigations 
have shown that the lighting fixture 
industry is now using rather more 
than eighty sizes, threads and lengths 
for holding screws alone, this at- 
tempt to reduce the number will un- 
doubtedly be well received. 

Like all other new movements, the 
efforts of the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers 
have been criticised in some quarters 
as impracticable, but events are now 
rapidly proving the soundness of the 
Council’s action in this matter, and 
it is confidently expected that before 
many years the complete elimination 
of all non-standard parts will be 
an accomplished fact. Whether the 
standards ultimately adopted will be 
in all respects similar to those of the 
tentative standards now being put 
forward for approval is not material. 
The great point is that standardiza- 
tion will be a reality in the fixture 
industry, and it is the National Coun- 
cil which is “blazing the trail.” 


Three Classes of Standardization 
Service 


The members of the Council who 
are joining in this plan are divided 
into three classes, the fees being pro- 
portionate to the benefits received. 
The first division receives full serv- 
ice, a complete set of gages for fac- 
tory use (including inspectors’ gages 
as well as master gages), dies, and 
full information. The second class 
receives one complete set of master 
gages and dies only, with full infor- 
mation. The third class receives full 
information only. 

This standardization work is only 
one of the many activities of the or- 
ganization. Perhaps the best known 
part of its work was the institution 
of the Annual Fixture Market, which 
is to be held this year at Milwaukee 
under the joint auspices of the Na- 
tional Council itself, Lighting Fix- 
ture Dealers’ Society of America and 
the Illuminating Glassware Guild. 


‘These three great divisions of the 


lighting industry are co-ordinating 
their efforts to make this coming Fix- 
ture Market and joint convention 
even more of a success than was the 
Buffalo Market of last February. 
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Here’s a group of fixture standard raisers— 
The Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
Cleveland, photographed at its annual meet- 
ing held at the Cleveland Athletic Club in 
December. From left to right the members 
are: G. P. Fuerst, Harrington Electric 
Company; William Wolff, Electric Con- 








struction & Sales Company; C. H. Hansen, 
Secretary Electrical League of Cleveland; 
A. L. Oppenheimer, Enterprise Electric 
Company; J. L. Wolf, Secretary Cleveland 
Fixture Dealers’ Society; C. H. Lani, Kin- 
ney & Levan Company; R. D. Paxson, 
Sterling & Welch Company; J. A. A. Hamil- 


ton, The Hamilton Company; C. S. Brook- 
ins, The Brookins Company; G. Kuhlman, 
Progressive Fixture & Brass Company ; 
J. Von Alt, The Von Alt Collings Company ; 
A. E. Weisenberger, The Liberty Electric 
Company; A. P. Goldberger, The Doan 
Electric Company. 


TheCleveland “Fixture Guarantee” Plan 


How the Local Fixture Dealers’ Club, “a Society of Organized Responsibility 
for Solving Lighting Problems,” Has Worked to Set Higher 


Standards in Fixture-Installation Practice 


By J. L. WOLF 


Secretary Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of Cleveland 
Secretary Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of America 


HE Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 

Society of Cleveland, through 

many years of co-operative ef- 
fort among its members and through 
co-operative work with its em- 
ployees, has developed a number of 
rules which we think tend to make 
the fixtures installed in Cleveland 
above the average in quality and 
workmanship. After several years 
of effort along this line, we also felt 
that we were ready to go before the 
public with a guarantee that would 
bring the names of our members be- 
fore the building public, showing 
them that there was an organization 
that would stand back of its mem- 
bers and was interested in seeing 
that the best of material and work- 
manship were used upon a fixture, 
no matter how inexpensive the fix- 
ture itself. 

In the five months that this guar- 
antee has been used we have sent out 
an average of 20 guarantees per day, 
to some builders who have not before 
been circularized. Our six months’ 
campaign will cover some 3,000 
names, and with three mailings, 9,000 


guarantees and letters are being sent 
out from the secretary’s office. In 
addition, each of our sixteen mem- 
bers have used this same guarantee 
card with their individual advertise- 
ments on the reverse side, to tie up 
with the club campaign, and have 
inclosed these cards in all proposals 
mailed out by their individual firms. 

Three occasions have presented 
themselves wherein the Secretary’s 
office was called to adjust matters 
between a customer and a member. 


GUARANTEE 


This is to CERTIFY that all LIGHTING FIXTURES far- 
nished and installed by any Dealer whose names appear 


on the reverse side of this card are fully GUARANTEED 


THE LIGHTING FIXTURE DEALERS SOCIETY OF CLEVELAND 
A Society of organized responsibility for solving lighting problems, 


HEADQUARTERS AND SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


THE ELECTRICAL LEAGUE OF CLEVELAND 
MOTEL STATLER 





Form of guarantee card used by the Cleve- 
land Fixture Dealers’ Society to create pub- 
lic confidence and interest in better lighting 
fixtures. The reverse side of the card is 
imprinted with the name of the dealer 
using it as a mailing piece or attaching it 
to the fixture he sells. 


and in each case the matter was ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of both 
sides. We had one case in which a 
three-chain bowl hanger, with a 
blown bowl was installed over a din- 
ing-room table and within a few 
hours after hanging the bowl had 
fallen, breaking three of the owner’s 
cut glasses, a cut glass bowl, getting 
glass into a steak and a cake which 
were on the table for supper, and also 
cutting deep nicks into the finished 
table top. Upon investigation of the 
parts of the broken bowl and the 
dealer’s stock of similar bowls, we 
found that the glass was defective 
and was “a second.” We therefore 
had the customer send in a bill for 
damages which we ordered our dealer 
member to pay, and we are now as- 
sisting our dealer member to fight 
the case with the jobber who sold the 
defective ware. 

Another case came from the refusal 
of one of the dealers to give attention 
promptly to a customer’s complaint 
about a broken canopy switch, two 
globes, and the lug and screw missing 
on a porch collar. After inspection 
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by our office and notification to the 
dealer of the circumstances (which 
had been reported to them wrong by 
their workman and salesman) the 
matter was taken care of and the 
customer wrote a letter of thanks to 
the dealer. 

The other remaining case came 
about by a firm:selling fixtures for a 
house to a carpenter contractor who 
in turn had extra outlets wired in, 
but who ordered no fixtures for these 
outlets. The builder then sold the 
house to a man who moved into it, 
but who did not order fixtures for 
these extra outlets. However, the 
salesman for the firm put simple fix- 
tures amounting to about $30 on 
these additional outlets, but when the 
time came to collect neither the origi- 
nal builder nor the purchaser of the 
house would pay this money, and just 
before the matter was to go to court 
we were called in and directed our 
member to cancel the charge, as no 
order had ever been received for the 
work and under the circumstances he 
could not hold either party for pay- 
ment. 


Fifteen Improvements in 
Fixture Installations 


One is often asked, ‘“What can you 
guarantee in a lighting fixture?” I 
am pleased to follow with a few of 
the fifteen things which have been 
developed over a period of years 
which tend to make Cleveland in- 
stalled fixtures better than formerly. 

On the bottom of a pan fixture in 
place of the customary loop we use 
a hook, which allows ready inspection 
of the fixture without unwiring the 
bottom light and without twisting of 
the chain or wire. In this manner 
the inspector does not pass by the im- 
portant fixtures in the house, but 
often inspects these to see if the 
joints under these pans are properly 
soldered and taped. 

The taping of a joint under the old 
method with rubber and friction tape 
allowed the tape to be easily pulled 
off of the joint without unwinding, 
but as now done in Cleveland all 
joints are so taped that the tape can- 
not be removed without unwinding. 

One often notices four-light fix- 
tures placed in a room with the lights 
hanging without relation to the 
alignment of the room. Under our 
present plan all of our fixtures have 
the lights either square with the 
room or crossways, that is, aligned 
with the room diagonals. 

It was customary in old houses 
where gas fixtures were taken out to 


also take out the gas pipe and plug 
the tee inside the ceiling and save the 
use of an insulator to fasten onto the 
gas pipe and support the fixture. 
When the gas pipe was so removed 
large holes were left in the ceiling 
and many times fixtures were put up 
with outside screws but none of the 
screws would hold. We have there- 
fore established the rule that wher- 
ever gas pipe appeared it should be 
used for supporting the fixture and 
the hanger should not depend upon 
the loose laths or plaster for its 
support. 

In the rush to get fixtures installed 
only one screw was often put into a 
crowfoot or receptacle and two screws 
often used in the fittings where four 
screw holes were placed. Our under- 
standing is that now all openings in 
crowfeet, flanges, plates, and so forth, 
must be utilized. 


Another thing we found was that 
wooden plugs, after drying up or rot- 
ting, often let the fixtures come loose 
from brick or stone walls. We now 
insist upon material being used for 
this purpose that is not subject to 
decay. 

One of the most objectionable fea- 
tures of fixtures after they have been 
installed for a few years is the loosen- 
ing of the arms, the loosening of 
sockets in holders and the loosening 
of candle sockets on candle fixtures, 
which tend to make the fixture un- 
sightly and unsafe. We now insist 
that every place on a fixture that is 
likely to turn or loosen must be 
fastened with a set screw or cemented 
with gas fitter’s cement. This now 
assures the customer that his fix- 
tures will be mechanically right 


after continued use as they were 


when installed. 
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An analysis of assembling costs, prepared 
from experience obtained by the Cleveland 
Fixture Dealers’ Society. This information, 
compiled by Secretary Wolf’s office, has now 


been made available to the national mem- 
bership of the Fixture Dealers’ Society. of 
America, together with much other valuable 
data on assembling costs. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 





Comic Strip and Friendly Letter 
Sell New Fixtures for Old 


Sound Thinking and Energetic Merchandising Policies by the Denver 
Gas & Electric Light Company Put Across a Refixturing Campaign 
Despite Adverse Mental Habits and Inertia of the Buying Public 


HINGS electrical can be adver- 
tised humanly, interestingly, 
appealingly, sellingly — mean- 
ing, so they sell the goods. Things 
electrical can be merchandised in 
this year of grace, 1922. The public 
will buy fixtures, for instance. Peo- 
ple will have old homes wired for 
electricity, which they have gone 
without for years perhaps. They 
will, if the sales idea is sound, and if 
it finds expression in the right sort 
of advertising enterprise. 

In proof of these general state- 
ments, nothing better can be rut 
before the electrical merchandisers 
of the country than some recent ex- 
perience of the Denver Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Company. This company 
has shown that things electrical can 
be advertised and sold now by bill- 
board, newspaper, sales letter and 
display window. In clean-cut ways, 
it has shown that merchandising 
acumen: will move goods in quanti- 
ties “that you can notice.” 

A fixtures campaign in the early 
fall is a good example of this com- 
pany’s skillful choice of a sales idea 
and of clever advertising to carry 
it out. 

The company had an overstock of 
fixtures. Casting about for a sales 
idea, Clare N. Stannard, commercial 
manager, became impressed with the 
possibilities of many Denver homes 
which contained out-of-date, obso- 
lete, and ugly electrical fixtures. 
There were hundreds of these, just 
as there are in cities everywhere. 
“These homes ought to discard these 
fixtures, ought to ‘junk’ them. Why 
didn’t they?” he asked. 

Well, for one thing, the idea of 
discarding old fixtures and getting 
new ones is rather new to most peo- 
ple. The extensive use of electrical 
fixtures does not go back way into 
the past, as does the use of furni- 
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ture, or the decorating of interiors. 
The people of the nation are accus- 
tomed to replacing old furniture 
with new and to redecorating, but 
they are not accustomed to “junk- 
ing” electrical fixtures and buying 
new ones. This is one reason why 
there has been throughout the coun- 
try relatively so little of this done. 

Still another reason is the spirit 
of thrift. Especially when economy 
is in the very air, as it is during the 
present period, the suggestion of 
waste in connection with the “junk- 
ing” or throwing away of an old 
fixture is undoubtedly repugnant to 
many home owners. It is apt to 
strike one as the throwing away of 
something which still has value in 
it. It has been “got along with” for 
quite a spell. Can’t it be used still 
longer? 


The Comic Strip Idea Adapted 

and Used 

Mr. Stannard’s decision was to go 
after the new-fixtures-for-old busi- 
ness, and to make an offer which 
would appeal tellingly to the eco- 
nomically inclined. The company 
would pay something for the old fix- 
ture. The customer would turn it 
in, and the company would do the 
‘“junking” or throwing away, instead 
of the customer. The payment would 
take the form of an allowance on 
the fixture bought and substituted. 
The allowance decided on was 10 per 
cent. 

And to make the plan still better 
conform to the times, credit would 
be given on the net price—the cus- 
tomer would have a year in which to 
pay the bill. 

Now, this was good merchandis- 
ing logic. It began with a potential 
source of a great deal of business. 
It continued with a plan adapted to 
the prospect and to the times. Then 
it was well expressed in advertising, 


by Frank Kivel, advertising man- 
ager. 

The Denver company employs an 
excellent artist, and to produce hu- 
man interest, lend a touch of humor, 
and in general “liven up” its adver- 
tising, it uses a great many little 
sketches in its advertisements, which 
usually are single column. For the 
new-fixtures-for-old campaign, an 
adaptation of the comic strip idea 
was worked out. The ordinary comic 
strip reads across the page; but 
these advertisements would read 
down the column, one picture below 
another. The series of sketches, 
with recorded conversation, would 
bring out a selling point. 

Beneath the title head, “I Never 
Thought of That,” here is a typical 
illustrated conversation: 

George T. Householder — “You have 
been spending money again, Molly. 
You can’t fool me. There’s something 
different about this room.” 

Molly—“‘Guilty. But you will have 
to admit that the room looks more 
attractive. I made a moderate invest- 
ment and got big results. It is all due 
to that new lighting fixture.” 


George—‘I never thought of that. 
Well, I confess it is worth the money.” 


Then there follows this message: 

“Just ring Main 4000, Branch 45, 
and let us tell you about the attrac- 
tive offer we are making on old fix- 
tures so you can get a handsome 
new one now before the long winter 
nights begin.” 

Under the same, “I Never Thought 
Of That,” heading, another conver- 
sation also humorously illustrated 
with four sketches was this: 

Charlie Colfax—“Confound it! This 
print is awful.” - 


Clara Colfax —“Maybe you should 
wear glasses.” 


Charlie—“What about that fixture? 
We’ve had it—lemme see—since 1905.” 
Clara—“I never thought of that.” 

Then the advertisement continues: 
‘How about your lighting fixtures? 
Are you getting all the illumination 
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you should? This is a good time to 
make a change while we are making 
an allowance for your old fixtures. 
’Phone Main 4000, Branch 45, and 
our representative will gladly call 
and explain in detail.” 

Many advertisements such as these 
were used. There was bill-board 
work. A window display to help the 
campaign along was made of a big 
collection of turned-in old fixtures. 
Then there was direct-by-mail adver- 
tising concerning which more will 
be said later. The whole campaign 
was splendidly successful, bringing 
the company a great deal of business, 
and business which probably could 
not have been effectively reached in 
any other manner. 


Why the Sales Letter “Panned Out” 


The Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company may be described as a 
“consistent” user of direct-by-mail 
measures. The mailings are not 
spectacular usually—in fact, the com- 
pany does not use such large lists 
now as it formerly did—but the sales 
idea is picked well, the copy is direct 
and brief, care is expended on list 
compilation, and a rather remarkable 
percentage of letters “pan out.” A 
letter some 3,000 of which were sent 
out in support of the new-fixtures- 
for-old campaign was signed person- 
ally by the company representative 
into whose district each particular 
letter went. 

Here is one of the letters: 

DEAR Mrs. BLACK: 

Just how long have you had your 
lighting fixtures? If you are like most 
of us, you have probably had your 
residence redecorated, repapered and 
bought new furniture, but kept the old- 
fashioned fixtures. 

The raw glare of poorly lighted 
rooms cheapens all it falls on. Prop- 
erly lighted rooms add beauty and 
distinction. 

Isn’t it time to change your lighting 
fixtures? Especially when we are mak- 
ing an allowance on your old fixtures 
as part payment on your new ones. 
And a whole year to pay on the net 
price. 

Just phone Main 4000—Branches 45 
_and 76, and ask for 

F. H. SCHAEFER 
The Denver Gas & Electric 
Light Company 


The sales representatives were 
allotted 300 letters apiece, except in 
the case of one man, who had an old 
section of the city and who was 
granted some 700 letters. An effort 


was made to have the lists consist of 
actual prospects. 

Direct business traceable to this 
letter reached a very heavy volume, 
and proved the letter an effective 








piece of advertising. Some of the 
letter’s features, viewed with an eye 
for sales letter technique, are worth 
noting. 

The personal atmosphere was care- 





fully thrown about it. The letter 
I Never Thought} {1I.Never Thought 
of That of That 
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Molly—Guilty. But you 
will have to admit that the 
room looks more attractive. 
I made a moderate invest- 
ment and got big results. It 
is all due to that new light- 
ing fixture. 





Clara—I never thought of 





George—I never thought 
of that. Well, I must con- 
fess it is worth the money, 


Just ring Main 4000, 
Branch 45, and let us tell 
you about the attractive 
offer we are making on old 
fixtures so you can get a 
handsome new one now be- 
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How about YOUR light. 


Are you getting all the 

illumination you should? 
This is a.good time to 

make a change while we 


























—" long winter nights Phone Main 4000, Branch 45, 
b and-our representative will 
gladly call and explain in de- 
IC SEWING All Nitrogen Lamps 
MACHINES Reduced in Price 
The Denver Gas & THE DENVER GAS AND 
Electric Light Co. ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

















Just how the Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company adapted the newspaper comic strip 
idea to its selling campaign is shown in 
these two illustrations, each of which occu- 
pied one column in width. 





was on cream-colored paper devoid 
of letterhead. It was mailed in a 
social size envelope, which was care- 
fully addressed by hand. The sheet 
was folded twice, instead of three 
times as is customary with practi- 
cally all business letters encased in 











a short envelope. The salutation had 
warmth—instead of “Dear Madam,” 
was used “Dear Mrs. Black.” The 
letter was signed by an individual. 

In the second line of the body of 
the letter, the hand of a skillful let- 
ter writer appeared in the phrase, 
“most of us.” “Us” is a friendly, 
personal word, a social and co-opera- 
tive rather than a competitive word. 
Here it was a dispellant of business 
coldness. 

The successful sales letter, in the- 
ory, leads the recipient through sev- 
eral psychological states to the de- 
sired result. The first step is atten- 
tion, the second interest, then comes 
desire, persuasion, inducement, and 
finally action. The letter “had” all 
this. 

It is a serious mistake, of course, 
to think that mere magic with words 
can sell goods. The proposition must 
be right, the surrounding conditions 
favorable, or the cleverest letter 
writer is helpless to make a letter 
resultful. Successful sales letter sell- 
ing begins with a proposition which 
has appeal and possibilities. It con- 
tinues with thoroughness in prepara- 
tion of the list. Then comes the 
technical skill of the letter composer. 


Good Structure Essential in 
Sales Letter 


Mr. Kivel’s letter is a good illus- 
tration of sales letter structure. The 
social form, the personal addressing 
and signature, in themselves insured 
attention. The first paragraph of 
the letter has attention and interest 
value. If this paragraph doesn’t 
arouse interest, the ‘second para- 
graph, which suggests a reason for 
wishing new fixtures, may do it. The 
action which the letter is working 
for is suggested, in the tactful form 
of a question, in the opening sentence 
of the third paragraph. The allow- 
ance for old fixtures, and the long 
terms, are concerned with desire, 
persuasion, and inducement, building 
them up to the point where they will 
prompt the prospect to act. The im- 
perative form, when tactfully used, 
is more potent with suggestion than 
others, and so we find it employed 
in the final paragraph. Lest the im- 
perative be too forceful, and awaken 
opposition, Mr. Kivel has toned it 
down a little. Note his use of the 
word “just.”’ As could have been pre- 
dicted, this letter was successful. 

The advertising work of the Den- 
ver Gas and Electric Light Company 
seems to prove that things electrical 
can be advertised sellingly. 
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- Electrical Merchandising Pictorial 


A Monthly Picture Section of Sales Ideas 


Start the Sale—__ 
' When the House 
Is Planned! | Ce 











UPON WHAT AMOUNT THEY SET ASIDE FOR, 
ELECTRICAL FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 
BACK WHEN THE PLANS FOR THE NEW 
HOUSE WERE BEING DRAWN UP AND THE 
FOUNDATIONS STARTED. 

ARE You NOW EDUCATING THE PEOPLE 
WHO DURING 1922 WILL BUILD NEW 
HOMES IN YOUR, TOWN, TO SET ASIDE 

5 To 1 PER CENT FOR ELECTRICAL EQUIP 
MENT? THE PLUMBER, You KNOW TAKES 
13 peR CENT! n 
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OF COURSE, THE HOME- ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 
DE LUXE 1S & $2,500 ELECTRI@ PLAYER-PIANO! 


ELECTRIC COOKERY EQUIPMENT THAT 1S 
THE ENVY OF EVERY WOMAN VISITOR 


And Here’s an 
Electrical Jobber 
Who Has a 


Complete 
** Electrical Home” 


The gentleman at the piano is not Rachmaninoff 
but Harry Hutchisson himself, president of the 
Electrical League of Cleveland, the organization 
which recently put on three “Electrical Home” 
exhibits and is now planning 
still others for the education of 
Clevelanders. Mr. Hutchisson 
agrees with ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING that electrical 
men must not only sell and be- 
lieve in electrical conveniences 
themselves, but must completely 
equip their own homes with 
electrical devices, as demon- 
strations to their communities 
of the charms of electric-living! 
So, when Mr. Hutchisson built 
his new home on Cleveland’s 
lake-front boulevard, he took 
pride in making it the last 
word in electrical equipment. 
Indeed, he watched every item 
that went into it, and he per- 
sonally handled every wire. 
Now, evenings, he sits at his 
electrical baby-grand, and en- 


ih joys the fruits of his labors. 
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He is Harry Hutchisson, president of the 
Cleveland Electrical League and president 
of the Luetkemeyer Company of Cleveland, 
wholesalers, the development of whose elec- 
trical department, during his thirty years’ 
association with the company, has been his 
chief business hobby. 
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A TOUCH OF THIS BEDSIDE SwitcH 
FLOODS. THE WHOLE HOUSE WITH LIGHT 


The Hutchisson “Home Electric” contains 

some ninety-two “convenience outlets” and 

numerous “convenience switches.” In its 

wiring and equipment, as these pictures and 

plans show, this house is a model of the 

completeness which should mark every elec- 
‘ trical man’s home! 


Prowlers don’t worry the Hutchissons. It isn’t only that “The 
Mister” is a match for any comer, but also because he has beside 
his bed this neat argument in the form of instantaneous electric 
light all over the house! This master switch is inconspicuous 
because the switch-plate, like all others throughout the dwelling, 
is finished to match the white wood-work. [Like all the other 
switches, it is readily found at night by the radium marker. 

Having one’s hair washed isn’t half bad when there’s magical 
electric warm air to blow it dry. And the doll lady on the table 
that turns out to be an electric light, and the place in the wall at 
the left that glows and warms the whole room when you press a 
button are also a constant delight to the Young Idea. Note the 
“convenience outlets” flanking the wall radiator. 
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January, 1922 


It is doubtful if there are many kitchens in Cleveland so 
beautiful and so skillfu'ly planned as that in the Hutchisson 
“electrical home”. Dainty blue curtains at the windows are 
matched by blue shades on the white-enameled wall bracket 
lights, and the whole effect is so spick and span that the rose: 
wood breakfast nook, set in a corner next to the electric refriger- 
ator, makes a delightful spot for the enjoyment of a meal. The 
twin outlets on the breakfast table are provided with raby warn- 
ing lights. 
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national advertising. The Hoover ts 
the best advertised as well as the best 
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$83,000 Worth of Hoovers 


Sold in a City of 29,000 


At Colorado Springs, Colo., where 
approximately 29,000 people reside, the 
Colorado Springs Light, Heat and Power 
Company, in less than five years, has 
disposed of more than $83,000 worth of 


Hoovers. 


As recently as last October, in an inten- 


sive campaign covering a period of . 


twenty working days, this aggressive 
Authorized Hoover Dealer sold 105 
Hoovers, valued at nearly $7,000. 


In December a similar campaign, at 
the time this magazine went to press, 
gave promise of equal or greater success. 


No stone is left unturned and every 
avenue of sales approach is utilized in 
an effort to get business. 


Newspaper advertisements to link up 
with Hoover national publicity, tele- 
phone canvasses as preludes to personal 
calls by salesmen, the canvassing of hun- 
dreds of present Hoover users for names 


of interested friends—these were some 
of the plans used in the Colorado 
Springs drives. 


The same methods, which we will be 
glad to explain to you, will naturally be 
successful in other communities. 


Be an Authorized Hoover Dealer! 


This year every Hoover Dealer is to 
enjoy, more than ever, an enviable 
standing among all dealers in household 
appliances. 


Each dealer will be granted the Author- 
ized Hoover Dealer’s License, which 
publicly places the endorsement, con- 
fidence and moral backing of The Hoover 
Suction Sweeper Co. behind the store 
which secures an Authorized Hoover 
Dealership. 


Full particulars concerning this new 
co-operative step, on request. Send for 
our representative. 


THE Hoover Suction SweEEPER Company, North Canton, Ohio 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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as it Cleans 
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What Is Good Home Lighting? 


We are about to launch a tremendous edu- 


cational campaign to the people of America 


What better place to start—today—than in the homes of members of the electrical 
industry! Have you good electric lighting in your own home? Is your living room as well 
and as comfortably lighted as the one shown below? 

















Actual time exposure to shen idindiaialaie No flashlight or other light used shine that provided 
by the Duplexalite as shown 





Many members of the electrical industry do not yet __ self what a tremendous difference Duplexalite illumin- 

know what a wonderful transformation a Duplexalite ation makes in your own home. Then and then only 

can make in a home. will you “see the light” and begin to make money by 
Now the opportunity is offered! Find out for your- cashing in on its sales momentum. 





Duplex- 


“The light to live with” 






































In a Spirit of Co-operation 


| ee spring we made a special offer of a Duplexalite and shade complete at a 


nominal charge for the homes of members of the electrical industry, and by 


means of direct correspondence, several thousand units were placed in the homes 


of those in the industry. Our experience has more than justified our spirit of 


co-operation. The direct results have been very gratifying and we are receiving an 


increasing number of inquiries from others in the industry for an extension of this 


educational offer. 


Believing that we could do no greater 
service for the general good of the indus- 
try than to acquiesce to this demand, we 
have decided to reopen this offer and, to 
make its application more general, are 
making this announcement in the lead- 


ing papers of the industry. 


We are preparing to supply the de- 
mand promptly so that those in the in- 
dustry whose activities are closely related 
to the merchandising of light, may have 
the opportunity of a personal demon- 
stration and test of better home light- 
ing at the earliest possible time. This 
also in view of the intense nation-wide 
activities about to be inaugurated to 
awaken the people of this country to the 
health-ruining condition of the average 
home lighting and to the possible com- 
fort and happiness to be realized from 
the use of modern electric lighting equip- 
ment now available. 


To those who were not fortunate in 


availing themselves of the opportunity 
last Spring, this opportunity is now re- 
opened. We extend the offer to every 
individual engaged in the electrical in- 
dustry. For managers desirous of using 
this means of educating and stimulating 
the interest of their employees in better 
lighting, we will supply literature that 
will help to make salesmen of them for 
the good of the whole electrical industry. 
It is a well recognized fact that there are 
more shoemakers’ children in the elec- 
trical industry than in any other. 


DUPLEX LIGHTING WORKS 
Of General Electric Co. 
6 West 48th Street, New York City 


Duplex Lighting Works 
of General Electric Company 
6 West 48th Street, New York 


Send me educational material for my employees. 


We have_____employees. 





Company 


Name pi 





——— i a ee ee 


Address 

































Why Not Sell Lighting Fixtures 
in the New and Better Way? 





A shadow booth and an easel 
background are used for display- 
ing individual fixtures. These 
panel backgrounds are in dif- 
ferent colors, thus giving the 
prospective buyer an idea of the 
effect of the fixture on different 
wall colorings and coverings. 


The whole interior of the store 
looks so much like a drawing 
room that one would never 
suspect that the store occupies 
what was formerly a loft in an 
ofice building, on a floor just 
above the offices of a high class 
residential real estate company 
—a good location. 








Dealer experience is proving that it is 
easier to sell a fixture when there is 
only one fixture to look at instead of a 
hundred. This is the sound merchan- 
dising philosophy underlying the de- 
sign of the upstairs fixture store of 
William T. Boyd, San Francisco. 

















This method of “booth display” avoids 
unprofitable contrasts between less ex- 
pensive and costly fixtures. It works 
for greater customer ease and satis- 
faction in buying, and in the long run 
that is what makes business prosper- 
a ous for any fixture dealer. 


Electrical Merchandising Pictorial, January, 1922 
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The Piracy of Fixture Designs, and 


Design Registration 


A Bill to Check Design Piracy, Indorsed by Hundreds of 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Importers, Retailers, 
Commercial Travelers and Designers 


the element of art or design may 

enter, design piracy is one of the 
worst evils imaginable. 

It has become an evil simply because 
while the government recognizes prop- 
erty rights in design, protection is 
given only through the Patent Office 
at an expense of approximately $50 a 
design, and at this cost, few people 
can afford to avail themselves of patent 
protection. 

The remedy is simple. 

We propose to remove the subject 
from the Patent division to the Copy- 
right division, and at a cost of $1 for 
copyright, giving economical and im- 
mediate protection instead of the long 
protracted delays which occur under 
the Patent Law. 

No law will absolutely prevent evil; 
no law prevents murder or theft, but 
the law certainly discourages these 
tendencies, and a copyright law will at 
least discourage design piracy. 


What Designs Are Protectable 


The Design Registration League is 
a get-together organization of business 
men. It started in 1914. In 1916, the 
Bill H. R. 17290 (now known as H. R. 
10028 of the Sixty-fifth Congress) 
was introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and referred to the Patent 
Committee, and after thorough investi- 
gation covering many weeks, this com- 
mittee indorsed the measure unani- 
mously, the report of the chairman, 
Mr. Morrison, on August 18, 1916, being 
an extraordinary brief commending the 
bill from legal, business and equity 
standpoints. 

The bill was then introduced in the 
Senate and referred to the Committee 
on Patents in the Spring of 1917, but 
it was just as we entered the war, 
and all legislative matters were im- 
mediately sidetracked. Otherwise, the 
bill would undoubtedly have long ago 
become a law. We are now again 


[: ALL lines of industry into which 


taking up the matter. 

Representatives of twenty-five trades 
and industries and twenty-six associa- 
tions heartily indorse the bill, realizing 
that protection of design guarantees 
not only a fair profit on ownership, but 


By E. R. STREMPLE 


Executive Secretary the Design Registration 
League, 373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


decreased overhead expenses in pro- 
ducing new designs, new designs, NEW 
DESIGNS to continually take the place of 
designs that are stolen and, in con- 
sequence, made worthless. 

Twenty-two commercial traveler as- 
sociations have also indorsed the bill, 
because the traveling man knows he 
could sell more goods if he could give 
some assurance to a buyer that what 
he buys will not be copied. 

The buyer is equally interested. He 
never dares to place a large order for 
a new thing. because under present con- 
ditions of universal design piracy he 
knows that there is always a danger 
that it will be reproduced and sold by 
a competitor in cheaper goods for less 
money; and the better the pattern, the 
quicker it will be reproduced. 

Commercial travelers perpetually 
have this fear advanced as an excuse 
for a small order. Seller and buyer 
alike indorse a measure that promises 
to remove this menace. 


Innumerable schools and educational 
and art societies also approve the bill 
in the interests of the student and 
designer, and for the encouragement 
and development of original talent and 
the discouragement of plagiarism. 

Publishers are strong for this move- 
ment. The Federation of Trade Press 
Associations (over 200 publications) has 
unanimously indorsed the bill for the 
reason that every buyer of every kind 
of merchandise reads his publication 
for the news that is in it, and there is 
no better news than the news of new 
styles; under present conditions, how- 
ever, the seller of a new style article 
is actually afraid to illustrate it. 

Advertising agencies and advertising 
campaigns are stultified in their work 
by this same inability to illustrate the 
newest and latest effects, and all sell- 
ing campaigns are thus weakened, 
solely through a lack of protection for 
the things worth protecting. 

The bill stands for the Command- 





| Allied Wall Paper Industry. 
| Children’s Dress Manufacturers’ 
sociation. 
Designers’ Association. 
Federation of Trade Press Associations. 
Gift and Art Association of America. 
| Greeting Card Association. 
| Jewelry Crafts Association. 


As- 


Lace and Embroidery Association of 
| America, 
| Manufacturers’ Association of New 
| Jersey. 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Association of 
| Chicago. 


Merchants’ Association of New York. 
National Association of Advertising 
Specialty Manufacturers. 
National Association of Manufacturers 
of Medicinal Products. 
National Association of Stove Manu- 
_ facturers. 
| National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
| merce. 
National Council of Traveling Sales- 
men’s Associations. 
Members: Associated Traveling 
Salesmen of New York, Boot & 
| Shoe Travelers’ Association of New 
York, Boston Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
| ciation, Commercial Travelers’ Lace 
| & Embroidery Association, Eastern 
and Middle West Travelers’ Associa- 
| tion, Far Western Travelers’ As- 
sociation, Garment  Salesmen’s 
| Association ;. League of Associated 
| Hat Men, Rochester Association of 
| Traveling Shoe Salesmen, Silk Trav- 
elers’ Association, Southern Trav- 


| Associations Interested in Design Registration 


elers’ Association, Tobacco Sales- 
men’s Association of America, 
Upholstery Association of America, 
Carpet & Upholstery Club of Chi- 
cago, Men’s Apparel Club of the 
State of New York, Men’s Apparel 
Club of Pennsylvania, National 


Piano Travelers’ Association, South- | 
ern Shoe Salesmen’s Association, | 
Wall-Paper Travelers’ Association, 
Carpet Association of America, Men’s 
Apparel Club of Illinois, and the 
Southern Jewelry Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

National Jewelers’ Board of Trade. 

New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 

& Silversmiths’ Association, | 
New York Council of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers. 

York School of 
for Women. 
School Art League of New York City, 

James Parton Haney, Chairman, 

Board of Managers. 

Co-operating with: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Brooklyn Museum, 
National Academy of Design, Board 
of Education, New York City; Pub- 
lic Education Association, Municipal 
Art Society, Architectural League of 
New York, New York Water Color 
Club, American Federation of Arts, 
Art Alliance of America. 

Silk Association of America. 

Silk Travelers’ Association. 

Stationers’ Association of New York. 

Sterling Silverware Manufacturers’ As- 

sociation. 
Women’s Neckwear Association. 


New Applied Design 
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ment: “Thou shalt not steal.” It asks 
for protection for new and original 
designs. It doesn’t int2rfere with the 
reproduction of old designs or prevent 
manufacturers from adopting the rec- 
ords of museums or libraries. 

It doesn’t prevent anybody from 
following a style; but merely the copy- 
ing of a new and original, definite, 
individual expression or interpretation 
of a style. The subject is open to hair- 
splitting arguments, but we all know 
when we are originating and when we 
are simply copying. 

In the wall-paper industry, the bill 
was regarded for a while with some 
skepticism, but when it was thoroughly 
understood, twenty-two manufacturers 
signed a memorial to Congress urging 
for design protection. 

The change of a few details in a de- 
sign does not constitute a new design. 
If the changes are so trivial that a 
buyer will accept it as a substitute for 
the original, it is obviously an infringe- 
ment. If it cannot serve as a sub- 
stitute, being substantially different, it 
is not an infringement. 


Fears That Are Groundless 


The theory has been advanced that 
with design copyright at’so low a fee, 
many manufacturers would ask for un- 


warranted protection that would lead” 


to endless litigation. This fear is 
groundless, because a manufacturer 
cannot register a design unless under 
oath that it is “new and original.” 











E. T. Caldwell 

George Ainsworth 

Charles Cheney 

George McGeachin 

| Henry Burn 

| Frank P. Tenney 

| Felix Meyer 
Benjamin Van Raalte 
Albert Blum 


F. A. Taylor 
Robert S. Tipping 
P. J. Coffey 
Woodward Booth 

| M. E. Newcomb 

| S. Craig Preston 

| Mrs. A. B. Schedler 


R. W. Nelson, Treasurer. 





Conference Committee on Design Registration 


C. C. Clifford, Chairman ! 
Harry T. Rounds 
Frederick S, Taggart 
George H. Barbour 
Frederick Will 
W. J. Myers 
R. S. Wood 
R. W. Nelson 
Robert McCready 
Leo Schlesinger 


| J. Clyde Oswald F. W. Budd W. D. Gardner 
| James A. Goldsmith H. J. Hall Harry Wearne 
| E. Irving Hanson Henry Schottenfels A, J. Graffin 

Herman S. Murray F. Hoenig W. M. Whiting 


H. E. Smith 

Percy S. Warman 
Morris Farkas 
Howard 8S. Neiman 
Wm. J. Wallace 
Lester W. Bond 
Llewellyn Lloyd 


| E. R. Strempel, Executive Secretary. 
Office of the Secretary, 373 Fourth Avenue, Room 1201. 


J. H. Kirtland 

Paul Gadebusch, Jr. 
James Munro 

J. Solomon 

Howard M. Heston 
Winfield A. Huppuch 
Maurice Muser 

T. P. Costello 

A. W. Cole 


Emile Ericson 
John P. Adams 
Theodore A. Isert 
Louis S. Levy 

J. W. MacLaren 
Lincoln D. Whyte 
Ernest R. Augustin 


E. W. Bradford, Counsel. 














Moreover, the bill is not retroactive, 
but will date from the day of its 
passage. 

We quote from the report of Mr. 
Morrison, chairman of the Patent Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives: 

“Many foreign countries have 
enacted statutes giving to the 
authors of designs copyright pro- 
tection, easily and quickly obtained 
at small cost. The process of pro- 
curing protection under our design 
patent laws is necessarily slow, 
tedious and expensive—the pro- 











These things I’m going to do 
in Nineteen-Twenty-two 


January. 


I’ll search my business figures well 


February, 
March. 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July. 


August. 


September. 


October. 
November. 


December. 


To learn what lines it pays to sell 
I'll advertise and use display 
To bring more customers my way. 


I'll: let the nameless dead stock go 
And push the line my patrons know. 


I’ll please each customer so well 
That he’ll repeat on what I sell. 


I'll spend a portion of my means 
For business books and magazines. 
I’ll give my salesfolks every chance 
To earn a salary advance. 


I’ll treat the traveling salesman right 
Instead of hiding from his sight* 


I’ll pick up every cash discount, 
Be it for small or large amount. 


I’ll watch what manufacturers do 
To advertise what lines are new. 


T’ll bring my store right up to date 
By adding fixtures new and late. 


I’ll read the journals of the trade 
To get ideas that have paid. 


I'll join with every other chap 
To put our city on the map. 


—FRANK FARRINGTON. 








cedure under this bill is short and 
simple, resembling the practice in 
copyright cases, rather than pat- 
ent cases. The Commissioner of 
Patents expresses the opinion that 
the statute will be capable of easy 
and effective administration, and 
will be helpful to the industries 
and commerce of the country. 
Some members of the committee 
were at first inclined to fear that 
the bill might lead to excessive 
litigation, but the fact that the 
copyright law has not produced 
such results went far to allay their 
fears.” 


The Patent Committee of the House 
was in session week after week, the 
testimony fills a volume of 277 pages, 
and when it was through, it unanimously 
indorsed the Design Registration Bill. 

Some people also thought that the 
bill might work an injury to an inno- 
cent infringer. This and other con- 
siderations were carefully analyzed by 
the Patent Committee, and Mr. Mor- 
rison, in his report, says: 


“We believe that the provisions 
of the bill are sufficient to protect 
registrants against actual offenders 
and also to discourage suits for 
technical and unsubstantial inva- 
sions of one’s rights and make it 
practically impossible to bring, or 
threaten to bring, vexatious actions 
to intimidate or oppress rival enter- 
prises.” 


What We Propose to Do 


There are 531 members in Congress. 
They have got to be met and the merits 
of the bill urged upon them. 

This means considerable work. We 
have started a great movement to im- 
prove business conditions and to give 
credit and profit to all who are entitled 
to it. 

If the passage of this bill means any- 
thing to you; if it appeals to you for 
its business ethics or for its value in 
the conduct of your business, we ask 
for your support. 
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Selling with the Dealer, Versus 
Going It Alone 


Some Interesting Figures from a Recent Joint Flatiron Campaign 

in Newark, N. J., Co-operated in by Central Station, Dealers and 

Jobbers, Compared with the Results from a Former Sale in Which 
There Was No Co-ordination 


THE FAMOUS 


Hotpoint Electric Irons 
$5.95 


DURING THIS SALE 'ONLY 
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‘This advertisement inserted and pald for by the New Jersey Distributers of HOTPOINT electrical appliances. : 


NEWARK ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


new and interesting bit of ex- 

perience in co-operative sell- 
ing. It is a direct comparison 
between a combined campaign on 
central stations and contractors and 
a go-it-alone campaign on the part 
of the central station in which the 
dealers were unable to participate. 

Two years ago, in June, 1919, the 
Public Service Electric Company 
put on a sale of electric flatirons 
featuring a special iron of its own. 
That is, the company sold a stand- 
ard flatiron. of a well-known make 
with a special finish that made it 
distinctly its own and different. 
The company advertised this feat- 
ure and offered an extra stand and 
pointed to a special attached cord. 
The price set was $5.75. Other 
dealers selling the standard iron of 
the same name met the price and 
advertised the features of the “gen- 
uine” iron. 

The result was a divided effort in 
which the purchaser was confused 
by these apparent differences be- 
tween two electric flatirons bearing 
the same name, and naturally won- 
dered why the dealers and the elec- 
tric light company were talking so 
hard about fine details of flatirons 


| NROM NEWARK, N. J., comes a 





TRI-CITY ELECTRIC co. 


when the thing the householder was 
interested in was ironing elec- 
trically. The Public Service Elec- 
tric Company sold in that June 
campaign about 5,000 irons. The 
Newark Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, which is the local distributer 
for the standard iron, sold a few 
more than 200 to the dealers. 

This year the Public Service Elec- 
tric Company scheduled its flatiron 
sale for September with the same 
special flatiron as the feature to be 
sold for $5.95. The bars were taken 
down so that the jobber could pur- 
chase the same iron for resale by 
dealers and department stores also 
and at the same price, making it a 
united offering by the entire elec- 
trical trade. The central station 
purchased also through a local 
jobber. 


A United Offering by the Entire 
Electrical Trade 


Of course, the outlook for busi- 
ness was not so good as in 1919. 
General business conditions were 
distinctly down, and the expectation 
of the Public Service Electric Com- 
pany was that the sale would not 
net more than 3,000 flatirons. Every- 
body went to work, however, and 


the results were most interesting. 
This sale was made a feature in 
twenty-five Public Service Company 
salesrooms, ninety-four dealers’ 
stores and in the two largest de- 
partment stores. The largest de- 
partment stores, carrying a very 
wide assortment of electric irons of 
different name, sold in June, 1919, 
about fifty of this particular flat- 
iron. This September they sold 
over 300 during the general cam- 
paign. The dealers who before had 
absorbed 210 from the jobbers’ 
stock, sold nearly 1,700. The Pub- 
lic Service Electric Company pur- 
chased through the sale just under 
5,000, in spite of bad times and the 
fact that a September campaign in 
the past has never netted more than 
about 60 per cent of a June cam- 
paign, because the hot weather is 
past and this influences many folk 
to wait longer. 

Undoubtedly a large element in 
the success of this campaign was 
the united impulse of the publicity 
and the absence of the confusion 
caused in the public mind by the 
opposing advertisements, which 
were a feature of the former sale. 
This time with each Public Service 
ad there appeared a list of the 
dealers also offering the sale iron, 
grouped by location, so that the 
customer could purchase at the 
most convenient store. It was an 
excellent demonstration of the value 
of co-ordination in selling to the. 
public and the profit that comes 
when the local electrical family 
pulls together. 





An Insignia that Carried the 
Electrical Message to 
Detroit’s Housewives 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRIC SPECLALTY SHOPS 





That the electrical store is essentially a 
“woman’s shop”—indeed, a woman’s shop of 
greater potentialities than most others for 
lightening the housewife’s labor—is the 
idea behind the insignia of the Associated 
Specialty Shops of Detroit. Its message, 
“To Lighten the Burden of Womanhood,” 

is spread broadcast in every newspaper ad, 
on every letterhead, in every display room 
of the associated companies. Its appeal to 
women.is obvious, and the trademark _ is 
being widely used in Detroit as part of a 
joint campaign by local merchants to re- 
gain consumer confidence and more business. 
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Two Interiors that Illustrate the Possibilities of Lighting with Movable Decorative Sources of Light 


Portable electric lamps can be designed to 


meet the lighting requirements throughout 
the home where decorative and utilitarian 
value go hand in hand. In the living-room 
portable lamps can satisfy the requirements 
of reading and of other activities. Port- 


ables designed to give powerful upward 
components can even ftood the whole room 
with light. <A floor lamp is excellent for 
many purposes; it illuminates the piano 
well, and a reader can get close to it with- 
out being barred by a library table, as is 


sometimes the case with a table lamp. Port- 
ables cannot be excelled as ornaments, and 
—remembering that ‘‘a lighted lamp is the 
most conspicuous object in a room’’—may 
justify their use for this reason alone, even 
if the utilitarian function is secondary, 
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With its up- 
turned reflector 
this portable 
floods the whole 
room with light, 


A floor lamp for 
general use. Light 
for reading, sew- 
ing, work at a 
desk, your piano, 


as well as serving etc. ) ; 
the purpose of the _ Used in the liv- 
usual floor lamp. ing-room, sun- 


Used in the 
living-room, sun- 
room, den, music 
room, etc. 


room, den, hall- 
ways, music-room, 
bed-room, porch- 
es, etc. 


This lamp drawn A table lamp This is the table Dressing - table Dresser 
close to a chair or providing two lamp of common lamps — just the lamps, tall 
Davenport is satis- components of use. It lights your right height to light enough to light 
factory for reading light. Direct, to book or sewing. It your face when your face when 
or sewing. give light as an decorates the room. seated. May also standing at the 

In each of the ordinary table Used in hall, liv- be used as orna- dresser. They 
above sketches the lamp. Indirect ing-room,sun-room ments in your may be used as 
positions of the for general il- den, music-room, home. decorative 
lamp filaments are lumination. bed-rooms, etc. Used in bed-room, units. 
shown by the aster- Used in living- living-room, music- Used in bed- 
isks. room, sun-room, room, sun-room, room, dining- 

den, music- ete. room, living- 
room, etc. hall, ete 


room, 





Some Possibilities of Portables 


Such Lamps are Valuable Allies to the Progress of Lighting in Existing Homes. 


They Not Only 


Provide Us with Lighting Suitable to Our Various Activities, Moods and Occasions, but 
Also Serve the Individual Requirements of Several Persons in the Same Room 


By M. LUCKIESH 


Director of Applied Science Nela Research Laboratories, 


E ALL know that lighting 

in residences and in similar 

fields has far to go before it 
reaches perfection, and we all realize 
that the final goal will not be reached 
until adequate wiring and better 
lighting-fixtures and other devices 
are available. We await these de- 
velopments and look forward to the 
great possibilities of the fixture plug 
for detachable fixtures. But it is 
unnecessary to mark time while the 
processional of progress is creeping 
up, for there are millions of homes 
wired for electricity which represent 
opportunities for better lighting. 
Looking at present conditions as they 
are, the portable lamp makes a strong 
bid for serious attention. 

Aside from such work places as 
the kitchen and the laundry, most of 
the lighting problems in the home 
can be solved satisfactorily by means 
of the portable lamp. In making 
this statement it is not necessarily 
a recommendation that all lighting 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


fixtures be discarded in favor of 
portable lamps, but this does not 
alter the fact that portables can be 
so designed and used to meet prac- 
tically all the lighting requirements 
in the home where decorative and 
utilitarian value go hand in hand. 
Portable lamps can be designed to 
illuminate the dining table satisfac- 
torily, and small portables on the 
buffet and on other articles of fur- 
niture are ornamental and useful. 


Upward Component Gives 
General Lighting 


In the living room portable lamps 
can satisfy the requirements of read- 
ing and of other activities, and port- 
ables designed to give powerful up- 
ward components can, flood the room 
with light. <A floor lamp is excellent 
for many purposes; it illuminates the 
piano very well and a reader can get 
close to it without being barred by 
a library table as is sometimes the 
case with a table lamp. Portables 


cannot be excelled as ornaments, and 
many justify their use for this rea- 
son alone even though they perform 
no purely utilitarian function. 

In the boudoir properly designed 
portables can supply the needs at the 
dresser and the dressing table, and 
as night lights they are unexcelled. 
Here they can supply all the decora- 
tive and utilitarian requirements. 

And so on in the study, sun-room, 
sewing-room, sleeping-room, and in 
various nooks, the portable lamp, 
properly designed and used, rivals 
the so-called lighting fixture in com- 
bining pure utility with decorative 
value. 

After this brief for the possibil- 
ities of portables let us view for a 
moment the opportunities in millions 
of homes today. 

More than 80 per cent of city dwell- 
ers live in rented apartments, and 
according to the latest statistics 
54 per cent of the families in this 
country are renters. A renter is 
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confronted by fixtures chosen by a 
landlord, a builder, or someone not 
particularly interested in the renter’s 
home. It must be admitted that 
these fixtures, or what is left of 
them, are usually far from satisfac- 
tory.’ The householder is rarely in- 
terested in buying new ones, for 
this involves questions of ownership 
and of other matters. Besides, the 
renter finds an excuse for that so 
prevalent weakness—procrastination 
—in a mental comment to the effect 
that he will perhaps move soon, etc. 

But portable lamps offer a good 
way out for him, as observation will 
prove to the skeptical. They enable 
him (we really should say “her’) 


residences than outlets in the ceiling. 
Furthermore, if one convenience out- 
let is available or can be acquired in 
some manner, it can be a distribu- 
tion center for various portables for 
the wire can be hidden along the 
floor, the baseboard, or other wood 
trim to much better advantage than 
if fixtures were under consideration. 
This is far from ideal but it results 
in a great improvement in lighting. 
From almost any angle the portable 
lamp has powerful arguments in its 
favor. Incidentally, when we think 
of a portable we do not visualize 
merely a shade and pedestal designed 
(supposedly) to be beautiful—dressed 
up with nothing else to do. On the 


voltage miniature electric lamp in 
small portables with which a small 
transformer or other devices may be 
used. The miniature electric lamp 
has great possibilities where the reg- 
ular high-voltage lamp is too large. 

Portable lamps are great allies in 
the progress of lighting in present 
homes. They overcome many obsta- 
cles in these cases better than light- 
ing fixtures. 

Let us have better fixtures by all 
means—but also let us utilize the 
possibilities of portables. They not 
only provide us with lighting suitable 
to our: various activities, moods and 
occasions but also serve the individ- 
ual requirements of several persons 

















A salesroom specializing in portable lamps 
only—portable lamps of every conceivable 
size, shape and design. Valuable art 
objects and vases are purchased by this 


department from all over the world, to’ be 
made up into beautiful lamps with shades 
of silk, parchment, glass and other mate- 
rials. Book-ends, by the way, are found to 





be a valuable line to sell along with table 
lamps, points out J. C. McLaughlin, gen- 
eral manager of this shop of the Potomac 
Electric Appliance Company in Washington. 





to put individuality into lighting; to 
subdue the lighting; to discontinue 
the use of unsatisfactory fixtures; to 
add decorative touches to the fur- 
nishing. And he can take them with 
him when he goes. 

Of course, portable lamps require 
convenience outlets and these are 
rare. This is indeed a difficulty but 
it is not as great as some others 
which are encountered in dealing 
with lighting progress. Certainly, 
outlets in the wall are generally 
much easier to install in already-built 


contrary, we mean a portable de- 
signed for its utilitarian purpose and 
then dressed up. There are many 
interesting and important factors in 
design—such as depth and width of 
shade, spread of the direct com- 
ponent of light, height of pedestal 
in relation to-the width of shade, 
equipment for indirect 
heights of floor lamps, etc. Then we 
have many possibilities in unique 
portables—ornaments, night lights, 
desk lamps. And finally we have the 
almost untouched field of the low- 


lighting, . 


in the same room if there are a num- 
ber of portables, as should be the 
case in many living rooms. They not 
only supply mobile lighting, but they 
can be moved about with furniture 
and they follow the renter to another 
apartment or to his own new home. 
As personal possessions they have a 
strong appeal to the householder, for 
when he has finally awakened to their 
possibilities does he spend more for 
portables than for fixtures even in 
his own home? The answer is, “He 
does.” 
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Finding New Channels to Reach 120,000,000 
People with the Electrical Story 


How Newspaper Cartoonists, Magazine Writers, Public Speakers, Advertising Agencies, 
Women’s Clubs, Home Economics Bureaus and Governmental Departments Are 
Being Enlisted by the Society for Electrical Development 


F THE 120,000,000 people in 
() United States and Canada, 

about 60 per cent are now 
within reach of electrical service. 
But of this 60 per cent barely half 
are actually enjoying electrical serv- 
ice, and even then only a negligible 
percentage are using it to any very 
great extent. In spite of the fact 
that the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment and local development leagues 
have done and are doing very valu- 
able publicity and educational work, 
it is obvious that no organization can 
possibly supply publicity material in 
sufficient volume to reach directly so 
vast a market. 

Realizing certain natural physical 
limitations of the productivity of 
the Society’s staff, the new manage- 
ment has injected certain new 
“broadcasting” principles into the 
organization’s activities, the plan 
consisting of two parts: 


1. The creation of a Bureau of 
Home Economics to function jointly 
with the Publicity Department, 
directing its efforts toward the 
women of the country. , 

2. The application of the Soci- 
ety’s direct efforts to selected points 
of contact which in turn have tre- 
mendously broadened lines of con- 
tact with the 120,000,000 ultimate 
hearers or readers. 


In more detail the plan is as fol- 
lows: 

There are some 2,500 leading daily 
newspapers with a paid circulation 
of more than fifty million. The So- 
ciety is reaching papers representing 
more than half of this circulation 
with its “Weekly News and Editorial 
Service.” This service has un- 
doubted value, but there is no means 
of “following it up” to assure pub- 
lication of the material supplied. 
Plans are now being made to supply 
an exclusive service to papers which 
become members of the Society. This 
proposition, submitted experiment- 
ally to a few papers, has been well 


received and a number have become 
members. Meanwhile, the effective- 
ness of the Society’s work through 
non-member papers will be enhanced 
by other means. 


Fifty-two Women’s Magazines 


There are about fifty-two impor- 
tant women’s magazines and fully 
six hundred popular magazines and 
trade journals on the continent, total- 
ing eight-digit aggregate circulation. 
The Society has furnished one or 
more exclusive articles for about 150 
of these, and this work will be con- 
tinued as far as possible. 

As a conservative estimate, it can 


tricity or to illustrate an electrical 
appliance in their “comics.” Even 
now, without any suggestion or in- 
ducement, such cases are surprising- 
ly numerous and the possibilities 
over a period of time are unlimited. 
For instance—who will question the 
value of the suggestion in a recent 
cartoon by Briggs showing a small 
boy gloating over the hidden but dis- 
covered Christmas hoard, including 
a prominent box marked “Junior 
Wireless Outfit”; or another by Fon- 
taine Fox showing Mandy throwing 
her “new fangled flatiron” at her 
shiftless mate, with cord and chan- 
delier trailing the iron through the 





|20p00000 People in the U.S. and Canada 
Over 60% within reach of Electrical Service 
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A diagram_showing how the Society for 
Electrical Development is using existing 
channels of publicity to reach the great 
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American reading public with the story of 
electrical conveniences and electrical labor- 
saving devices. 





be assumed that there are at least 
five thousand people in this country 
writing and selling articles on varied 
subjects. The Society will endeavor 
to establish contact with a maximum 
number of these writers and offer 
to provide them with data, material 
and “skeleton” articles on electrical 
subjects. The question of assisting 
in the marketing of the material is 
one to be definitely decided when the 
plan has received more mature con- 
sideration. 

Assuming that there are a thou- 
sand cartoonists, more or less, in the 
country, it seems feasible that many 
of these may by suggestion be in- 
duced occasionally to mention elec- 


air? What more subtle suggestion 
for “convenience outlets for electric 
irons” than the latter? 

Throughout the country there are 
fully 6,000 women’s clubs with at 
least 2,000,000 members. There are 
also many hundreds of public or pri- 
vate bureaus of: home economics, 
maintained by schools, colleges, civic 
organizations, clubs or communities. 
No organization could hope to main- 
tain a staff of speakers numerous 
enough to address all of these bodies 
on the electrical aspects of home 
economics. There are, however, 
some women in every one of these 
clubs and bureaus who would be glad 

(Continued on page 99.) Cael 
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The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce and the Electrical 
Industry 
(Continued from page 61) 





organize our businesses as to the right 
way to do it, let’s see what is actually 
being done today. 

Now so far as the Department of 
Commerce is concerned, the problem is 
tremendously broader than the work 
that the intimate association or any in- 
dividual can do. Now if an association 
like this one I am addressing, or the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
should undertake to make a real survey 
of the distribution elements, we would 
get somewhere, and we would have 
something to put up on the wall and 
to talk about, that wasn’t the but- 
tons on the coat, but the coat itself. 
And until we do that we are never go- 
ing to answer the question. 

I have attended electrical meetings 
for six years and heard discussions 
about distribution, and who is the right 
fellow to sell, and all that. A lot of 
us have a tremendous amount of indi- 
vidual knowledge, but all of us haven’t 
the common knowledge, or the com- 
mon belief, which is much the same 
thing, in that knowledge. We have tc 
have, first, the fact, and the belief in 
the fact. Now the one way to get belief 
in facts is to add the government stamp 
of approval to those facts. That is the 
contribution the Department of Com- 
merce is trying to make in this work, 
to add a stamp of approval on facts 
which in themselves will carry the 
moral support and everybody will then 
go and get something done on the facts. 

There is one other thought I have 
and then I am going to sit down. The 
electrical industry is a very young in- 
dustry. Not many of us realize that 
all industry in this country is very 
young, as is all industry in the world. 
I don’t know how many of you gentle- 
men have read Wells’ “Outline of His- 
tory.” 
Even if you never liked history before, 
read Wells tonight and you will like 
it. Mr. Wells puts two thousand years 
in one paragraph. He starts the world 
at chaos and he ends in the war of 
1914—the first time a man has taken a 
perspective on history and put the 
pieces all together. 


America’s Imprint on Civilization Will 
Be Made Through Commerce 

Now to me, that book when I read 
it, said two things: “How small I am in 
the universe—how small I am in the 
universe,” and “How can I help make 
the little time that I have and the little 
part that I have to play, count for 
most”—so that when some other Wells 
writes a history of our country two 
thousand years from now, our country 
will stand out in a way worth while. 

Now this is an ideal, perhaps — (I 
am always accused by my fellow- 


-Philadelphia, Pa Filed March 15, 1920. 


If you haven’t, go and get it. 


beings of being an idealist, and I sort 
of glory in it!)—my conception of 
American business is a little bigger and 
a little broader than I am personally 
capable of delivering. My conception 
of “American business” is of that stamp 
of our business men, who, through col- 
lective action such as is represented by 
men of brains and capacity, are willing 
to get together to lift the larger load. 
My conception is that our imprint on 
civilization is going to be made through 
commerce. Greece made her imprint 


on civilization through her art, and 
Rome made her imprint on civilization’ 
by war. But in our country we are a 
nation of business men, after all, and: 
we are going to leave that imprint on 
civilization in business,—providing we 
do business professionally. And the 
fine thing that I see coming in Ameri- 
can business is the professionalizing of 
business, the willingness to get outside 
of our own selfish interests, get a sense 
of direction and a larger vision of com- 
mon opportunity. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Nov. 8, 1921, to Dec. 9, 1921, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Mechanical Patents 


1,396,439 Lamp. William Knapp, Bayonne, 
N. J.. Filed June 30, 1920. Issued Nov. 8, 1921. 
1,396,463. Fastening Means for the Suspen- 
sion Chains of Electric Fixtures. Adolph C. 
Recker, Oakville, Conn., assignor to the Chase 
Companies, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. Filed Feb. 

28, 1921. Issued Nov. 8, 1921. 
1,396,486 Lighting Fixture. Ernest Cantelo 
N. Y., assignor to Duplexa- 


White, New York, 
lite Corporation, New York. Filed April 11, 
1921. Issued Nov. 8, 1921. 

1,396,857. Cap for Electric Light Sockets. 
Alexander W. Limont, Bridgeport, Conn.,~as- 
signor to Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Original application filed Feb. 10, 1915. 
Divided and this _—- filed Aug. 26, 1915. 
Issued Nov. 15, 21. 

1,396,936. Lichting Fixture. Avtbert Ri. 
Locke, Chicago, Ill. Filed Oct. 18, 1919. Issued 
Nov. 15, i192 ol 


1,397,274. * Lighting Fixture. Max Firman, 
Brook'yn, N. Y. Filed Sept. 10, 1920. Issued 
Nov 15, 1921. 


1,397,285. Device for Connecting Bowls and 
Shades in Lighting Fixtures. Walter R. Kahns, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to J. H. White Manu- 
facturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Feb. 


4, 1921 Issued Nov. 15. 1921. 

1,397,453. Lamp. John J. Rekar, Los 
Angeles. a Filed March 3, 1919. Issued Nov. 
15, 3 

1,398, 228. Attachment Plug. Bertram J. 
Grigsby. Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 12, 1918 
Issued Nov. 29, 1921. 

1,398,278. Lighting Fitting. William John 


Pullock, Germiston. 
Filed Dec. 30, 1919. 
1.398.305. Lamp 


Transvaal, South Africa. 
Issued Nov. 29. 1921. 
Shade. Adolph Scherer, 


Issued 
Nov. 29, 1921. 

1.398 956. Electric Fixture. Arthur B. All- 
worth, Meriden, Conn.. assignor to Edward Mil'er 
& Company, Meriden, Conn. Filed Oct. 29, 1920. 
Issued Dec. 6, 1921. 

1.399,062. Lighting Fixture. Charles R. 
Leimecke. Detroit, Mich. Blanche C. Leimecke. 
widow of said Charles R. Leimecke, deceased. 
Filed May 27, 1920. Issued Dec. 6, 1921. 

1.399.232, Light Fixture. Arthur E. Weiden- 
hoeft, Chicago. Ill.. assignor to Eugene A. Fleer, 
Socaee: Ill. Filed Nov. 10, 1919. Issued Dec. 
6, 192 

1,399,355. Light Deflector. 
land and Merritt L. 
Filed March 22, 19 

1.399.502, 


James A. Love- 
Fisher, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
20. Issued Dec. 6, 1921. 
Electrical Protective Device. 
James J. Lodge, New York. N. Y. Filed Dec. 
18. 1918. Issued Dec. 6, 1921 

1,.399,5¢4. Curtain for Lamp Shades or 
Tomes. Henry August F. Kurre, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Filed April 28 1921. Issued Dec. 6, 1921. 

1.399.722. Incandescent Electrie Lamp. John 
Alen Heany. New York. N. Y. Filed July 29. 
1916. Issued Dec. 6, 1921. 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents per- 
taining to lighting materials. issued by the U. S. 
Patent Office, from Nov. 8, 1921, to Dec. 6, 
1921, inclusive. 

59.576. Shade for Lighting Fixtures. William 
T. Blackwell, Westfield. N. J., assignor to West- 
inghouse Lamp Company. Filed March 30, 1921. 
Issued Nov. 8, 1921 Term of patent, seven 
years. 

59581. Lamp Base. Otto J. Doerre. Chicago, 
Tll.. assignor to Chicago Papier Mache Company, 


Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 17, 1921. Issued Nov. 
8. 1921. Term of patent, three and one-half 
years. 

59 593-94. Lighting Fixture. Roland T. 
Hughes, Oak Park, Ill., assignor to Moran & 
Maenair Ine., Chicago, Ill. Filed Aug. 23, 
1920. Issued Nov. 8, 1921. Term of patent, 


three and one-half years. 


59,599. Panel for a Lamp Shade. 
Katzenstein, Worcester, Mass. Filed Feb. 17, 
1921. Issued Nov. 8, 1921. Term of patent, 
seven years 

59,604. Lamp Support. 


Ernest F. McCarthy, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Filed Sept. 10, 1920. Issued 


Nov. 8, 1921. Term of patent, three and one- 
half years. 
59,622. Back Plate of a Wall Bracket for 


Lighting Fixtures. Harry Cohn, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Hygrade Ligaen Fixture Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, ies Filed March 14, 1921. 


Issued Nov. 15, Term of patent, 
years. 

59,661. Candle Plate. Max Klein, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Shapiro _ Peay Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Filed Oct. 920, Issued Nov. 
15, 1921. Term of eae, ton and one-half 


years. 
59,664. Standard. Adalbert Liskowacki, De- 
troit. Mich. Filed Feb. 25, 1921. Issued Nov. 
Term of patent, three and one-half 


15; L921. 
years 

59,769. Plural Socket. William M. Parker, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., assignor to J. H. Parker 

Son, Ine., Parkersburg, W. Va. Filed May 23, 
1921. Issued Nov. 22, 1921. Term of patent, 
fourteen years. 

59,776-81. Lamp, Other Pedestal or Shade. 
Frederick Roettges, Stamford, Conn., assignor to 
William R. Noe & Sons, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Oct. 21, 1921. Issued Nov. 22, 1921. Term of 
patent, three and one-half years. 

59,788. Lamp Shade. Samuel Robert Schwartz 
and "August Bostroem, New York, N. Y., as- 
signors to said Schwartz. Filed Feb. 11, 1921. 
Issued Nov. 22, 1921. Term of patent, fourteen 


years. 
59,800. Lamp Shade. Mary F. F. Wilson, 
Filed March 31, 1920. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Term of patent, fourteen 


Issued Nov. 29, 1921. 
years. 
Lamp Globe. Charles A. Campbell, 
eat. . Filed April 3, 1920. Issued 


seven 


59,813. 

Term of patent, seven years. 

59, 821-22. Electric Lamp Fixture. Joseph 
M. Crucet, New York, N. Y. Filed Oct. 8, 1920. 
Issued Nov. 29, 1921. Term of patent, three 
and one-half years. 

59,840. Attachment Plug or Connector. William 
Henry Harrington, Hartford, Conn., assignor to 
the Arrow Electric Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Filed June 25, 1921. Issued Nov. 29, 1921. 
Term of patent, fourteen years. 

59,845. Lamp. —— Howe, Jr., Kansas 
oar Mo. Filed Oct. 1, 1920. Issued Nov. 29, 
1921. Term of patent, three and one-half years. 

59.852. Lamp Shade. Abraham S. Meadoff, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. Filed March 25, 1920. Issued 
Nov. 29, 1921. Term of patent, three and one- 
half years. 

59.882. Combined Telephone Cover and Lamp 
Stand. Harny C. Atherley and James E. Atherley, 
San i oo Cal. Filed Sept. 2, 1920. Issued 


Dect. 1921. Term of patent. seven years. 

59 S02. Face of a Ceiling Electric _, Re- 
flector. John W. Hancock, ge Col. Filed 
Jan. 15, 1921. Issued Dec. 6. 1921. Term of 
patent, seven years. 

59,901-02. 


Holder for Lighting Fixtures. 
Frederick W. Mathieu, New York, N. Y., as- 


signor to Mitche'l Vance Company, Ine., ‘New 
York, N. Y. Filed April 7, 1920. Issued Dec. 
9, 1921. Term of patent, seven years. 


59,906. ‘Frame for Lanterns. Paul Mohr- 
mann, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Friedley-Vos- 
hardt —— e Chicago, Til. Filed April 2, 1921 


Issued Dec 1921. Term of patent, seven 
years. 
59,937. Bracket for the Head Ring of an 


Electric Light Fixture. I 
Brooklyn. N. Y. Filed April 22, 1921. Issued 
Dec. 6, 1921. Term of patent, fourteen years. 

59,940. Standard for a ee Fixture. 
George V._Strahan and Fred. Mathieu, New 


Hyman Shlamowitz, 


York, N. Y., assignors to Michel Vance Com- 
pany. Inc., New York, aq Filed Dec. 13, 
1920. Issued Dec. 6, 1921. “Term of patent, 


seven years. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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Training Clerks to Be Salesmen 


Goods That Once Were Hard to Get and Easy to Sell Are Now Easy to Get and Hard to 
Sell, and Will Continue to Be So Until Store Employees ee to 


HE quickest way to 
increase sales is to 
educate sales people 


to sell more. This is a 
simple statement, yet it is 
a problem confronting 
many electrical dealers. The 
average retail employee who 
stands behind the counter 
is not asalesman at all. Too 
often he is merely a servant 
who simply fetches the goods asked 
for by the customer. That is not 
selling. This was more or less the 
practice throughout the entire coun- 
try during the period when goods 
were hard to get and easy to sell. 

But now conditions are changed. 
Goods are easy to get and hard to 
sell. The new conditions require 
new methods of selling, and one of 
the most progressive things the 
dealer can do is to develop real sales- 
manship among the sales people on 
his payroll. 

This can be done in various ways. 

The small dealer can personally 
instruct each individual salesman, 
but for the larger concerns this is 
almost impossible. There are, how- 
ever, many methods that can be 
used by both large and small dealers, 
with perhaps a slight variation in 
the application of the methods. 

One of the greatest handicaps of 
many retail salesmen is a lack of 
knowledge of the goods in stock. 
The proprietor himself is told the 
selling points by the manufacturer’s 
salesman who sells the merchandise, 
but the salesman does not have this 
advantage. It is therefore a good 
method for the dealer to request the 
manufacturer’s representative to 
demonstrate his merchandise to the 
sales people so that they in turn 
will known what features to talk 
about when trying to sell the mer- 
chandise. This can best be done 
during the early morning hours 
when there are few customers, or 
right after closing hours during the 
evening. If this is impossible, then 


Be Clerks and Become Salesmen 


By J. S. OLDER 


comes to our store, has a 
pair of scales in his head. 
He is placing the toaster on 
one side of the scale, and 
the money on the other side 
of the scale. If in his esti- 











mation the money side of 
the scale overbalances the 











the dealer should take it upon him- 
self to educate his employees. He 
can do this by personally talking to 
them and by asking them to read the 
advertising literature mailed out by 
the manufacturer. 

Many dealers every day new 
valuable sales literature into -the 
waste basket. By taking this litera- 
ture, reading it carefully, and then 
passing it from clerk to clerk to 
read, the sales people can quickly get 
a thorough knowledge of all the 
merchandise handled. This action 
on the part of the dealer cannot help 
but be profitable for himself, for it 
will enable the retail salesmen to 
get a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the goods they are asked to sell, 
and knowledge of goods is one of the 
prime requisities in salesmanship. 


Let the Customer Take 
Her Time 


Then, too, many sales people want 
to hurry a buyer. They show their 
impatience, which often results in 
the customer leaving the store be- 
fore having purchased everything he 
needs. 

A Chicago retailer had a clerk who 
became impatient when a customer 
did not at once buy. The dealer 
made a real salesman out of this 
clerk by simply telling him a little 
story. 

“Do you see that man over there 
looking at an electric toaster? He 
evidently wants a little present for 
his wife, but he is not sure that the 
toaster is exactly what he wants. 

“This man, like every buyer who 


toaster, then he will not 
buy. But the moment the 
scale in his head comes to a 
balance—the moment when in his 
estimation the toaster balances with 
the money—he will buy the toaster, 
for the one balances the other. He 
figures that he is getting his money’s 
worth. 

“Now, it is the salesman’s job to 
make the scale balance. Every time 
he adds a selling or talking point, 
the money side of the scale goes up, 
while the toaster side of the scale 
goes down.” 

This story so impressed the clerk 
that he began to realize the im- 
portance of taking pains to make 
sure that the merchandise side of 
the scale overbalanced the money 
side. By keeping this fact in his 
mind, the clerk developed into one 
of the best salesmen in the store— 
and instead of avoiding slow buyers, 
he began to take delight in selling 
customers who were hard to please. 

At another time this same dealer 
stimulated the sales activities of his 
help by an entirely different story. 
One evening he asked his clerks to 
remain for fifteen minutes after 
closing time, as he had something 
important to tell them. 

Just as soon as the sales people 
were ready, the dealer took out of 
his pocket a newspaper clipping from 
a local newspaper. This clipping 
told of an unusually large sum of 
money having been found in a tin 
pail, buried in the cellar of a miser 
who had died a short time before. 
The dealer read the clipping, then 
asked his sales people what they 
would do if they were told that there 
was a chest of gold buried at a 
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certain place. 
spoke up and said he would get a 
Shovel and get to work. 

The dealer then told his story. 

“There is a chest of gold buried 
right here on the shelves of this 
store.” 

This statement immediately se- 
cured the interest of all the clerks. 
“Take a look all around the store. 
You will see shelves filled with elec- 
trical supplies, showcases filled with 
household appliances, the floor cov- 
ered with electrical washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, floor lamps, 
heaters, etc. The goods are natu- 
rally our stock in trade. They 
represent our investment. In these 
goods there is a lot of money buried. 
To get this money, we must sell the 
goods. If we buy a dozen electric 
irons at $60 and sell them at $7.50 
each, we do not receive a penny in 
profit until after we have sold at 
least eight of them. We must make 
eight sales before we can expect to 
begin to make a penny. We must 
get our investment back before we 
can begin to make a little profit. 
And even after we have back our 
original investment, we have to sell 
an additional two irons to pay the 
cost of doing business. Our profit 
on the entire dozen of irons is in 
the sale of the last two irons. 

“Just think of the many items on 
‘ our shelves of which all but the last 
few have been sold. Most of you 
think that because these items have 
been just about closed out, we made 
money on them, but we do not make 
our money until the entire lot has 
been sold. 

“My ability to pay your salary— 


One of the clerks: 


and to give you a little increase from 
time to time, depends upon how well 
you help me to sell the entire lot of 
every item that is placed on our 
shelves. If we buy a dozen reading 
lamps, sell six of them at a good 
average profit, three of them at cost, 
and then put the last three on a bar- 
gain counter to get rid of them, we 
really lose money. The profit we 
made on the first sales is eaten up 
by the losses on the last half of the 
lot. 

“From time to time I myself con- 
sidered that if we sold a part of 
a lot of goods at a profit, we were 
making money. But I was mistaken, 
and I know that many of you still 
have this mistaken idea. It is hard 
to realize that you do not make 
money on the first sales, but rather 
on the last sales of a lot of mer- 
chandise. 

“I am telling you these things be- 
cause I know that if you once get 
these business fundamentals clear in 
your mind, you will be better sales- 
men while you are here—and you 
will be better business men when you 
get into business for yourself.” 

This dealer in electrical goods has 
made a specialty of reading his trade 
publications. He has a special book 
in which he writes down every sell- 
ing scheme he reads about, every 
method he finds for increasing busi- 
ness and for conducting his business 
on a more business-like basis. 

His store is a success, because he 
has learned the value of new ideas 
and the advantage of educating his 
salespeople not only in salesmanship, 
but in the fundamental principles of 
retailing. 





Nine Years’ Sales Record of Pacific Coast Concern 














-Wirings Fixtures———. —-—Appliances—— 
First Second First Second First Second 
Six Six Six Six Six Six 
Months Months Months Months Months Months _ Total 
Year Per Cent Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
5 re 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
101. re 104 70 102 100 100 101 95 
|) Laren 45 75 125 129 &3 101 82 
1 48 178 108 162 104 160 120 
|) 142 286 191 262 254 345 242 
BORG 230 756 269 217 362 535 421 
E9ES. .........---.. 309 1404 283 484 342 829 656 
gD eee! 286 542 684 764 362 471 462 
| re 424 * 676 * 468 * 477 
If any one questions the possibilities for second six months of the year. Fixtures 


solid growth within the field of electrical 
merchandising to the consumer, let him 
study carefully this comparative statement 
of sales of a Pacific Coast concern selling 
wiring, fixtures and appliances. Sales for 
1913 in each of the three groups are taken 
as 100 per cent. A slump in 1914, 1915 and 
1916 is noticeable in some cases. The heav- 
iest sales came in 1919, when wiring ran 
up to 1,404 per cent over 1913, during the 


sold better in 1919 than in any year pre- 
ceding. Appliance sales, of course, ran very 
high during the last half of that year. 
Total sales for 1920 ran under 1919, but 
sales for the first six months of 1921 are 
better than 1920 in the case of wiring and 
appliances, and almost as good for fixtures 
as last year. When compared with 1913 
the 1921 figures are especially encouraging. 
*FWigures not yet avaiiable. 


Chutes Deliver Lamps from 
Second-Floor Stockroom 
into the Salesman’s Hands 





When the customer buys some lamps at the 
electric shop of the Potomac Electric Ap- 
pliance Company in Washington, D. C., he 
notices the ease with which the salesman 
gets at his stock. And here is a picture 
of the reason for the ease. Eight separate 
chutes, each for a certain size of lamp, in 
its individual wrapper, have been installed 
back of the counter. Lamps are loaded 
into these handy channels from the stock- 
room on the second floor, and are fed down 
by gravity as fast as the lamps are re- 
moved by the salespeople from the bottom 
of the chute. A telephone also connects 
with the upstairs stockroom. 





Repairing Appliances in Win- 
dow Builds Electric 
Shop Trade 


There’s a man running an electric 
shop in Minneapolis who knows how 
to interest people in his store and 
solve his appliance repair problems 
at the same time. Having discovered 
an expert repairman who could put 
any sort of electric appliance in run- 
ning order, the manager installed 
this “Handy Andy” in one corner 
of his show window. And _ there 
while interested crowds look on, this 
electrical jeweler takes apart toast- 
ers, percolators, vacuum cleaners and 
fans, fixes them, reassembles them 
and tests them out. 

Another feature of this window 
repair idea is that customers are 
allowed to take their troubles and 
appliances directly to the man who 
does the work. Later, when they 
get their repaired devices back, they 
can ask the mechanic what he found 
that was wrong. In addition to pro- 
viding an animated window display 
the idea has added materially to the 
list of the store’s patrons by the 
prompt and personal repair service 
which is provides. 








And Now, in the Newspapers, 
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| Church Services Broadcasted by Radio| 


Was Pioneer Air 


ITTSBURGH, Dec. 10.—Locally, th 
in Pittsburgh since the nightly cor 
tation in this city, known by Its call 
the number of people hearing them r 
broadcasting is increasing and indica 
d scovering the radio appeal, or “bul 
among enthusiasts. 

It is gripping, to say the least, when 
fo: the first time a headphone is ad- 
justed and music is heard, apparently! 
coming from nowhere. There is some- 
ag almost uncanny in hearing 
voice speaking or 







from 
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bypthe rapigity with’ whish 


Congregation Without'a Pastor Now Hears Wireless Ser- 
mons From Edifice of Same Denomination Located 
14 Miles Distant—Concert Nightly Feature. 


It is not known how m; 


Pittsburgh Church Services Reach Here by Air 
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sa Variable 
is sometimes 
| inserted in series in the primary vir 
‘cuit. In some cases a choke coi’ is 
ised. ‘This coll corsists of several 
layers of heavy insulated wire on a 

,minated iron core with either taps 
«1 @ sliding core for ‘adjustment. Lf 


ch layer, or at 


cording to the individual req 
ments of the case. A sliding 


to construct and serves the same pur 
even permitting of finer ad- 
justment than a tapped col! 

A roactance an: 
scrve « similar, but not necessa: 
ihe same purpose. Increasing the r 
sistance in a circuit by means of a 
vheostat always decreases the supply 
of power to the transformer, but in- 
creasing the reactance by means of 
« variable choke coil may or may not 
do likewise. In fact, in some circuits 
employed for spark trangmission in- 


nose, 








r, and consequently permit 
of better transfer of energy to the 
. It will often be found that 

re ina 
indyetance in the transformer pri- 
|mary and secondary circuits and of 
capacity im the closed eircult con- 
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¢- | voltage condenser into,the transform. | 


{ype Of reactance regulator is easier | serio 
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combined adjustment of|a 
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of the high-tension transformer and 
the transmitting ebndenser ure usualty 
employed for this purpose. ie! 


to ascertain the correct amouol ef 
in@uctance for bighest efficiency. 
These vseful in pre 
venting kick of 


curregt from high- 
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} seme. ent is often found to re 

enit is condition usually ie 9¢- 

lcompanied by @ clearer spark note. 
To put this method of increasin; 


| etticienes into operation the follow, 
ing proceedure may be followed: Thé’ 
closed oscillating circuit, 1. 
primary of the oscillation transform- { 
er, secondary condenser and the 
spark gap, is tuned to a given wave- 
length using inductance capacity 
desived, bearing in, mind th 
larger capacity draws more powe 
A condenagr capacity of .008¢to .0) 
M{4. is usually found to be correct for 
200-meter wave length. - The in- 
ductance shoust not be less than one 
turn in thi . T. primary. The 
Variabie"choke cel! ts them connect-| 
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—Horace Greeley is credited with 

having said—casts an advance 
shadow in the newspapers. 
are newspaper pages that show the 
growing greatness of radio 
years ago we saw the first 
“Blectrical Pages” in our dailies. 
day, in several cities we already find 
Y Where such pages are 
run, newspaper readers quickly respond 
with the application of the idea to the:r 
And sales result and new 
made. 
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Chicago Opera Is 
Big Feature of 
K Y W Broadcast 
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Microphones of Grand Opera Stage 
Pick Up Everything in Chicago Theater 


Voices of Singers, Strains of Orchestra and Even Appl 







Telling the Public the Wonder-Story of Radio 
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Particular attention is called to the 
presentation 
in the large adver- 
reproduced in the center 
the opposite page, as run in New York 
Manhattan Electrical 

It was followed up 
by the smaller advertisements shown 
corners of this page. 
As was the result in every other terri- 
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tory where radio had been popular- 
ized, the Christmas-buying 
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’ RADIOPHONE BROADCASTING 
NEWEST POPULAR SCIENCE 
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Put Up a Wireless Telephone 
ernoon This Week 


0 the Newark Call-Westinghouse 
station that same evening 


UST put up a 40 to 50 foot aerial, make a siinple 


ction to a convenient water pipe or 
connect your instrument and 


phones—and listen! That's afl you have to do with the 
complete, “ready-to-operate” sets on the market today. 


radio instruments for two and a half years. Our compre- 
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Westinghouse Radio Telephone 


ESTINGHOUSE ‘leads the’ world 
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h services Sunday. Wave 
fh, 330 meters, © ‘ 
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a wireless blanket practically over the en 
States. .A small. receiving set j 
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pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Op- 
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The Pittsburg Bispatch: 


TUESDAY, DECEMEBR. 6 1921 








THE NEW F AD—RADIO EQUIPMENT IN THE ‘HOME. 








WHEN PLANNING A 


||Pittsburg Gives Birth 
To National I nterest 





RADIO APPARATUS. 


Huch'a We i" 


Sess 
to a Victrola 





CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for SONNY 


A complete wireless outfit of 
Westinghouse design for only 
$25.00 would please him, and 
you, too, would enjoy it. 


DEVON 


613 LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH, 








Grebe 


United States Radioe 


402 South Main Street, Sharpsburg, Pa. 
Bell Phone, Sharpeburg 1074-R 


RADIO INSTRUMENTS and’ PAR} 
Expert Installing Everything 


Westinghouse 








J. H. PHILLI 


1400 BEAVER AVE., Cor. Pennsylva 
N. S. PITTSBURG 

A fall line of Radio Receiving 

Sets, or any part you may neea‘ 

if you wish to build your own 


COME IN ANT HEAR THE WIRELESS CONG 
LECTURE ANY EVENING ° 








HEADQUARTERS 
For WIRELESS SUPF 


F. C. WAMPLER & SON, 


519 Walnut Street, McKeesport, | 


BELL PHONE 132 





a Wireless 


Every Home Can Now Own. 


Telephone 


Captures actual news, music and voices out of the 
air. Practically indestructible. Anyone can set it up. 


Full information at any 


N Saturday afternoon, 
November 26, thou- 
sands of people in New 
York and vicinity sat 

comfortably in the liv- 
ing rooms of their own 
homes, listening to the 
results of the great Army- 
Navy football game, play 
by play, just as they hag 
listened to the resuiis of 
other great games previ- 
ously — the Yale-Harvard game, the Harvard-Princeton 
game, etc., etc. 

Every night thousands of people are enjoying at home, 
dance music, popular songs, or concerts by leading vocal 
or instrumental artists—not through the medium of re- 
corded sound, but direct from the artist to the home over 
the wireless telephone. 

Every day, thousands of. people are getting the news 
of the world right ip their own home—several hours be- 
fore the newspapers are on the street—reports of athletic 
events — football, basebalt,-boxing, etc., weather forecasy 
the correct time, etc., etc. 

This new great pleasure and convenience is the result of 
theachieved success of the wireless telephone for receiving 
messages, as an actual practicable reality for every home. 


The Sensation of the Year 
Few people even imagined that'the wireless telephone 
would ever get beyond the stage where it served a worthy 
purpose for professional radio men and a plaything for 
boys with a technical turn of mind. 
Few people even imagined that the 
a 1, 1 14 1, — 








oie of our three stores. 


ment only, which captures voices, music, news out of the 
air, and transmits it to your living-room for your entertain- 
ment and information. _ Iti is not an instrument for sending 
nor does it in any way 
with the ordinary arn Acentral sending station pro- 
iscarri ied through the air into every 

home equipped with this wireless receiving set. 

This program is well planned. It includes opera music, 
dance music, concerts. For the children it sends out fairy 
stories. It gives weather forecasts. It gives local, national 
and international news every evening. It gives the results, 

iplay by play, of important athletic events. It transmits, 
word for word, the actual speeches of great men on great 
occasions. You receive the add: almost i 
they are made. Only last week, Mr. Hiram Percy Maxim, 
famous scientist and inventor of the Maxim Silencer, 
delivered an address over the wireless telephone. 


Easily Installed by Anyone 

To many people, the word “wireless” conjures up visions of 
danger, of electricity, of fire hazard, of complicated mechanisms. 

A wonderful thing about the wireless telephone is its utter free- 
dom from any danger of any kind. 

The wireless telephone is a simple instriment. There is nothing 
intricate about it that requires technieal knowledge: nothing thet 
mght involvé ahyonetn the aifghtest tanger: - 

Demonstrations of the wireless telephone are held daily from Ps 
A. M. to 5.30 P. M. at all three of the convenient stores of the 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Company. You are invited to visit 
any one of these stores and listen to the wireless ‘phone yourself. 

Even if you have no intention of purchasing you should at least 
know the new, delightful experience of hearing music and mes- 
sages gathered from the air—inaudible except to the possessors 
of the wireless telephone. 

The price range of the wireless ‘phone enables the humblest 
home to afford one. A very satisfactory size can be obtained as 
low as $25.00 or $27.50 complete with wire to eréct. Larger sizes 

up to $300. An unusual Christmas gift for 
year ‘round entertainment. 
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Typical Progra: 


» Radio Outfits, [ Radio Outfits — separate— 
| $12.50 up. : 
| We furnish Standard Radio 

combinations | parts. Genuine Victor Vic. 
| trolas- $25 Up--on easy terms. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING 
HOUSE BROADCAST—7:30 to 9:30 P. M. 


JOHNSON MUSIC CO. 


renue, East Liberty Hiland 5653 








dElectric Stores Co. 


_—-, 
‘Se Ditribatots ad Dea. of 

B. C., Radio Ele~'ric, Murdooh, Chelsea, 
fet dard makes of Radio Appliance and parts, 
(QNSPTALLATIONS ARE GUARANTEED 
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Two Collection Letters That Cleaned 
Up $8,000 in Bad Accounts 


Properly Written Letters, Especially in the Collection of Past-Due Accounts, Are of Great - 
Importance, if the House Is to Bring in the Money and at the Same Time 
Retain the Good-Will of the Customer 


NE of the problems that 
() isi a certain wholesale 
supply house in the Northwest 
a year or so ago, was the collection 
of about $8,000 worth of old and very 
much overdue accounts. There were 
some 250 of them, ranging in amounts 
from $5 to $135, representing bal- 
ances due on installment sale con- 
tracts covering electrical household 
appliances sold through a retail 
store (operated by the wholesale 
house) which had been discontinued 
some two years previously. 
A careful analysis of the records 
revealed the following facts: 


A monthly statement had been reg- 
ularly mailed to each debtor. 

All were delinquent; none had made 
monthly payments as agreed. 

About 20 per cent of the accounts 
had been turned over to a collection 
agency, but the results were considered 
unsatisfactory, entirely too slow and 
expensive. . 

About a third of the debtors had 
been called upon by a collector em- 
ployed by the wholesale house. Collec- 
tions were slow and results compar- 
atively unprofitable. 

Less than a dozen payments had been 
received in the last three months, the 
majority of the debtors not having paid 
anything for from six months to two 
years. 

Except in the case of perhaps 10 per 
cent of the debtors, not less than three 
and in some instances as many as four- 
teen letters had been mailed to each— 
letters from the “we beg to call your 
attention” kind—to the threatening 
“unless you pay we will turn this over 
to an attorney for suit” variety. 


The comptroller, who was chief 
accountant and had charge of 
credits and collections, was quite 
emphatic in stating his belief that 
letters would do no good—hadn’ 
he personally written as high as a 
dozen “strong” letters to most of the 
debtors ?—and that it wouldn’t pay 
to hire a collector to make personal 
calls because they had a mighty 
good man on the job for a couple of 
months. And if a collection agency 


By O. B. FREDBURG 





schooled in collecting couldn’t show 
satisfactory results, what was 
there left to do but to sue, even 
though it meant a 50 per cent loss, 
or more? 

However, it was decided to mail 
a letter to half the list. A young 
lady clerk-stenographer was put in 
charge of the appliance accounts 
ledger and directed to type a 
personal letter (the first of the two 
prepared for the purpose) to each 
of the “A” to “L” debtors, 113 all 
told, representing on Dec. 1 unpaid 
balances of $3,550.11. For the pur- 
poses of this letter the young lady 
was given the title “Assistant to the 
Manager,” and she signed her full 
name to the letters written to women 
debtors, and initials only and sur- 
name on letters to men. 

Here is the first letter. The un- 
derscored portions were altered to 
fit the conditions in each case. 

December 5. 
Dear Madam: 


When the manager of this depart- 
ment laid the card containing a record 
of your account on my desk and said 
to me, “Well, I guess there is only one 
thing we can do”’—I knew what he 
meant. 

But I told him there must be some 
mistake—that I felt you would not care 
to go through an unpleasant experi- 
ence just for the matter of $42.50, the 


balance still due on the cleaner you 
purchased early in 1917. 





He called my attention to the fact 
that you had not made any payments 
since July, 1918, a year and a half ago! 


—and at which time you paid us $10 


to apply on your account. However, I 
asked him to set the matter ahead until 
Dec. 18—and I told him I would write 


you in the meantime—that I was sure 
you would let me hear from you in the 
return mail. 

A short pencil note on the back of 
this sheet will do. 

The inclosed stamped and addressed 
envelope is directed to me personally 
because I feel that yow would prefer 
to have your note and check reach my 
desk direct so that I may be sure to get 
your payment entered to your credit 
on our books before the 18th. 


Sincerely yours, 





_ Assistant to Manager, 
Appliance Accounts Department. 


The 113 letters were written in 
spare moments between Nov. 28 and 
Dec. 31 and although December 
was considered a “poor collection 
month” and that comparatively light 
returns might be looked for, this 
letter accomplished the following 
results, with the $3,550 worth of 
bad “A” to “L” accounts: 


43 debtors paid up in full. 

34 made partial payments. 

7 promised to resume payments 
following month. 

4 complained about the appliance 
they purchased. 

6 claimed error in the accounts, 

— incorrect balance, etc. 

94 total number of debtors re- 
sponding—or 83 per cent. 
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In money the returns were: 


i. ek eB Pere en rere rer $ 788.40 
Partial payments  (thirty- 

SOO. coadack cidssadiwerexs 369.60 
Total cash collected between 

Dec. 10 and Jan. 10, thirty 

Ma CEPOE 9 6 hh 6 45a ee $1,158.00 
Seven promises of payment 

So rr $ 449.06 
Balance due on accounts re- 

stored to “live” column 

(thirty-four accounts) 821.35 


Collectible balance (36%) .. $1,270.41 
Ten accounts adjusted; account 
complaints, error in balance, 
etc., represented .......... 
Four letters were returned by 
post office department “un- 
able to locate,” representing $ 189.50 
Fifteen letters brought no re- 
sponse, representing ...... $ 606.75 


The fifteen debtors representing 
$606.75 who failed to answer the 
first letter, received the following 
letter, timed to reach them the day 
before the date set for final action. 
(Note the dates on the two letters.) 


325.45 


December 16. 
Dear Madam: 


This is Tuesday. Day after tomor- 
row—Thursday, the 18th, is the day set 
for final action in your case! 

Thinking you perhaps mislaid my let- 
ter—and maybe forgot all about it— 
I am taking the liberty of writing you 
again, for I am sure there must have 
been some very good reason for your 
failure to keep up your payments—and 
I know positively you wish to avoid any 
needless added expense to you, and the 
inconvenience — the embarrassment — 
should you wait until after the 18th; 
especially when a line or two of ex- 
planation might clear the whole matter 
up satisfactorily. 

Why not write a little note, now, 
while you have this in hand—and mail 
it with your check in the inclosed 
envelope. I’ll make the proper entry on 
the ledger right away, so that our books 
will show that everything is all O. K. 
with reference to your account. 

Sincerely, 





Assistant to Manager, 
Appliance Accounts Department. 

Nine of the fifteen responded to 
this urge, leaving only six who paid 
no attention, representing $231.47. 
These, and the four letters returned 
by the postoffice undelivered, made 
a total of $420.97 placed in the “sus- 
pended account” for special action 
through legal procedure. 

Equally satisfactory results were 
realized from the “M” to “Z” debt- 
ors, to whom the same letters were 
mailed during January and Feb- 
ruary, practically cleaning up the 
$8,000 in old accounts. 

Business houses have been rather 
slow to realize the vast importance 
of properly written letters, espe- 
cially in the matter of collecting 
past-due accounts. Collection let- 


ters that collect and at the same 
time retain good-will or permit the 
re-establishment of good-will, are 
rather difficult to write. They re- 
quire a good deal of thought, as 
well as knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of business build- 
ing. The average collection letter 
is a business destroyer. Realizing 
this, many firms have pocketed un- 
necessary losses in an endeavor to 
retain, if possible, the good-will of 
those who once patronized them. 

An analysis of the correspond- 
ence of the average business insti- 
tution, both retail and wholesale, 
generally reveals an astonishing 
lack of exercise of common sense, 
not to mention the lack of knowl- 
edge about letterwriting. 

Here is an example of a “form 
letter” that had been sent to about 
200 of the debtors: 

We beg leave to again call your at- 
tention to the fact that you have not 
paid us anything on your account for a 
considerable period. 

We must insist that you bring your 
account up to date, and make payments 
regularly as agreed, or we shall be com- 
pelled to take other steps to insure the 
collection of the balance due us. 

Hoping to hear from you at an early 
date, we are Very truly yours, 

Even a novice in the study of 
letterwriting would hardly expect 
such a letter to “get results,” yet 
executives of some of our largest 


institutions permit such letters to be 
written. 

However, it is gratifying to note 
that progress is being made in this 
phase of business procedure, and 
that many establishments are or- 
ganizing classes for the study of 
the all-important subject of busi- 
ness correspondence, even execu- 
tives taking up the study with their 
employees. 


Sell Him Books and Better 
Business 


Selling practical electrical books 
to its dealers is one of the very prac- 
tical ideas of the J. B. Terry Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This com- 
pany evidently appreciates the fact 
that books may be of vast help in 
increasing both its own business and 
that of its dealer customers. Whether 
it be a book on electrical measure- 
ments, on modern illumination or on 
better merchandising methods, the 
jobber’s salesman who can slip one 
over to an occasional customer is 
performing a real service for the in- 
dustry. And after all, it doesn’t take 
much persuading to induce a man to 
invest in a book that means better 
business for him. Is there any good 
reason why this book-selling idea 
should not be developed by other job- 
bers? 








Sell Electric Heaters to “Bring Heat to Every 
Corner” This Winter 
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INTELLIGENT 


Whether, as in some parts of the country, 
electric heat becomes the only form of heat- 
ing for the home, or whether, as in other 
sections, it remains useful in a supplemen- 
tary capacity, one fact is clear: Hlectric 
heat is almost universally regarded as the 
cleanest, the most healthful, the most-to-be- 
desired heat for the household. And the 
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beginning of winter is, of course, the best 
time of the year to push those sales again, 
as this San Francisco dealer found. Note 
the variety in choice of heaters he offered 
his public in this window display, and also 
the clever cut-outs on either side, with 
actual water heaters in place on the card- 
board basin. 
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Statistics That Need Changing 
HERE ARE something over 200,000 farms in the 


State of Indiana and it is interesting to note that. 


more than 144,000 motor cars are owned by Indiana 
farmers. These figures are particularly worth looking 
at in view of the fact that these same Indiana farms 
only have a few more than 50,000 washing machines 
(not all electric), about 16,000 vacuum cleaners and 
10,000 electric motors. Here is a real opportunity! 
Every farm family that can afford a car can afford an 
electric washing machine and an electric vacuum cleaner. 
That means that there are 150,000 good prospects right 
there in the Indiana agricultural district. Not all of 
the 150,000 farms are supplied with electricity, of 
course. But it isn’t necessary to tell an electrical man 
the answer to that phase of the problem. 

In Indiana, as in every other part of the country, our 
friends in the automobile business are proving that 
selling will sell. The electrical man with units carry- 
ing a first cost 90 per cent lower than the auto 
dealer’s product, will find the next few weeks a fine 
time to make some valuable alterations in his local 
statistics. The number of washing machine owners in 
any territory should at least equal the number of auto- 
mobile owners. And for every family having a motor 
car there ought to be three who own and use electric 
vacuum cleaners. 





The Shoemakers’ Shoe-less Families 


N ARCHITECT usually lives in a good-looking 
house. A man in the automobile business usually 
drives the kind of a car he sells. The fur man’s wife 
usually wears a handsome coat. But the electrical 
man’s family has almost no electrical appliances. 

What is the matter with the electrical man? Is he 
blind or can’t he see? 

Manufacturers, jobbers, central station men, con- 
tractors, dealers—all agree that electricity is a won- 
derful thing. They believe that the day is coming 
when every household will be cooking, washing, ironing, 


sweeping, heating, refrigerating and doing all the 
hard housework electrically. They know what this 
will mean to all the industry. But still they go on 
talking about selling the public and they buy nothing 
themselves. 

Where is our vision and our sense of humor—we 
electrical men? 





On Imagination, and Seeing Lamps 


Through Lighted Windows 


HO HAS NOT, hurrying home through the rain 

on a dismal night and chancing to look at the dark- 
ened houses in passing, felt a sudden warming of the 
heart at glimpses of lamps glowing through curtained 
windows? Somehow, the blood throbs a little faster, 
and homes seem a little dearer. For, after all, we are 
all sentimental, and lamps seem never so beautiful as 
when glimpsed through lighted windows. 

A touch of genius and the imagination of a poet 
must be the gifts of that Holland, Mich., dealer, owner 
of the Winstrom Electric Company, who sensed all this 
and tried to get the essence of “lamps through lighted 
windows” in his store. 

He built, on one side of his display room, a row of 
booths, each representing a window in a home. The 
windows are curtained off to frame the lamps inside, 
so that from the store the arrangement appears like a 
lamp burning in a room, seen through a window. 

“Lamps are never so beautiful as when seen through 
a lighted window.” He knew this, of cqurse—but so 
have other dealers known it, too. He let his imagination 
work for him—that’s all. 





Now Let’s Standardize the Appliance End 
of the Cord! 


E SEEM to be getting closer and closer to stand- 

ardization at the attachment-plug end of the ap- 
pliance cord. One by one the various non-standard 
plugs have fallen away, leaving the industry practically 
agreed upon the Standard Plug with Parallel Blades 
as the solution for interchangeability and convenience 
of connections. This plug, made by some thirteen dif- 
ferent competing manufacturers, and now furnished 
with two hundred or more leading appliances, is pretty 
thoroughly established as the logical standard. 

But at the appliance end of the cord we still have 
much the same kind of a hydra-headed monster defy- 
ing standardization as we were confronted with a few 
years ago at the attachment end. There used to be 
thirty-seven different kinds of attachment plugs but 
there are today probably twice that number of appliance 
plugs—and still the battle between the “round prongs” 
and the “flat prongs” goes on! 


Why not simplify this whole problem and solve it at 
one stroke by applying the standard parallel-bladed 
plug connector at the appliance end of the cord? 
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Enough irons and other appliances are already fur- 
nished with identically such attachment plugs and con- 
nectors to prove the practicability of the idea. And 
indeed, why not arrange other devices, like fans, sew- 
ing machine motors, etc., with attachment-plug blades, 
letting the cord end in a convenient connector, into 
which it could be quickly reconnected in case of broken 


strands. 


With cords having standard-plug fittings at both 


ends, all cords would fit all appliances. The housewife 
could then have an assortment for all uses, a 4-ft. cord, 
a 6-ft. cord, and a 10-ft. cord, instead of her specia, 
cords for each appliance as at present. And then whe:. 
she wanted 16 ft. of cord in an emergency, she need 
merely plug together the 10-ft. length and the 6-ft. 
length—even adding her 4-ft. length if desirable. 


Why need we wait any longer for this common-sense 


solution of the troublesome cord question? 





“The. Jobbing Craze” 
- Among Dealers 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: 

It is surprising to see the number of 
electrical dealers who want to be and are 
trying to be jobbers. This situation is 
true in small towns as well as in the 
larger cities. Just why this condition 
exists I do not know, unless the elec- 
trical dealers are beginning to think, 
along the line of many other retailers, 
that the jobber does not function 
properly. 

The dealer wants to buy direct. 
There are several reasons for this. 
Many electrical household specialties 
are being sold direct to the dealer and 
it looks as though more and more are 
going to adopt this policy, especially 
manufacturers of the larger items, 
washers, ironers, cleaners, etc. This 
gives the dealer the idea of buying all 
merchandise direct. 

In some cases the dealer wants to be 
a jobber because, say, a cleaner manu- 
facturer gave him a little more than the 
necessary retail profit—no doubt. to 
help him promote the sale of his product 
—but he believes he can afford to sell 
to other smaller dealers and make a 
fair profit and increase his volume for 
better discount. 

Then we have another situation that 
is causing this “jobbing craze.” Take 
the Jones Electric Washing Machine 
Manufacturing Company — which we 
will suppose has a good product and is 
doing fairly well in some territories. 
They then decide to expand and find 
that in many territories and in large 
cities they cannot sell through the 
recognized jobbing outlets, for those 
concerns already handle Brown’s and 
Smith’s washers. So Jones does the 
next best thing—in his estimation—and 
places his washer with the largest and 
livest dealer in that city and gives him 
“jobber’s discount,” in order to get the 
line in. Perhaps he also gives the 
dealer limited territory and swells him 
up to believing he has a fine thing— 
and is a jobber now. Having obtained 
this special price the dealer thinks, 
“Well, why can’t I do like the other 
jobbers ?—let the retailer do the work!” 
So he conceives the idea of getting a 
number of small dealers all through his 
limited territory to sell washers for him, 
he making a profit on their efforts. This 
sounds good, but in my estimation it is 
the beginning of the end for a good 
thriving electrical dealer. Such a 
dealer becomes so enthusiastic at being 
a jobber—being in “big business”—that 
he gives all his time to promoting his 
jobbing interests, and neglects his 
retail business, which will begin to go 
down for lack of the old interest. 

Besides, buying in wholesale and 
carrying many small dealers’ accounts 
tends to strain his financial standing 
and may result in failure of his retail 


store. If this happens he finds himself 
on a jobbing basis with only a few items 
in a restricted territory, not enough to 
make it a real worth-while jobbing 
proposition, and so another retailer is 
out of business. 

If this keeps up of course there will 
be too many jobbers compared to the 
sales possibilities, and a large percent- 
age of failures will result. 

To a certain extent the jobbers them- 
selves are responsible for this jobbing 
craze among dealers. If a dealer shows 
some activities and begins to go out 
and sell to the Curbstoner—the one or 
two-iron purchaser—making a _ very 
small profit, but selling to the little 
fellow the jobber does not reach, or to 
small industrial plants, etc.—the jobber 
makes him a so-called “sub-jobber,” 
giving him just a little better than the 
maximum dealers discount. The sub- 
jobber then, with this start, builds a 
fair volume—perhaps due to the lack of 
aggressiveness and fine-tooth-comb sell- 
ing by the jobber—and later the sub- 
jobber even goes to the manufacturer 
for a jobbing arrangement direct. He 
has built up only a fair volume, but it 
is all his. He alone knows where it is 
going and the manufacturer is tempted 
to take him on and keep the volume he 
has built up. If the manufacturer turns 
him down, the manufacturer’s com- 
petitor is very apt, to jump at the chance 
to add this volume to his sales, and 
so the sub-jobber usually gets some line 
or other. This is not theory, I have 
actually seen it worked out. 

Another way the dealer gets his sub- 
jobber start is due to the policy of many 
jobbers to travel out of their own 
natural geographical territory. It is 
always hard to sell in foreign green 
fields. The salesman runs against so 
many natural objections that he meets it 
with price and freight allowances (the 
jobber usually thinks this business is all 
velvet), and inasmuch as he only hits 
the larger towns—“the high spots,”— 
he really does not object to this sub- 
jobbing business just outside of his own 
territory, for he would not get this small 
dealer business any other way. 

If jobbers generally would discon- 
tinue this “far distance traveling” and 
special-price deals, they would not have 
so much cause for complaint on their 
profits. If they would put more effort 
in their natural distributing territory 
they could, I believe, increase their 
volume and make a better percentage 
of profit, as well as a larger net profit. 

I understand that the hardware busi- 
ness has gone through the same stage 
that we are now entering in the elec- 
trical industry, but that the many small 
hardware jobbers did not continue in 
business—some failed, some returned 
to the retail business, and a few held 
on. Are we coming to this period and 
condition in the electrical industry ? 

A. H. JAEGER, 
Oak Park, Il. 


Let Fan-Whizzed Air Remove 
the Hair That Lies in the 
Barber’s Wake! 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: 

The writer notes with approval your 
campaign to get the electrical contrac- 
tor-dealer out selling electrical conven- 
iences to the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. But he feels that 
you have left undone a noble deed in 
not instructing the contractor-dealer 
to sell every barber in town one of 
these new portable vacuum cleaners 
that can be toted around in the hand or 
on a fellow’s shoulder. 

When we leave our friend the barber 
after a haircut we make the unpleasant 
and inevitable discovery that a multi- 
tude of unattached hairs are between 
our XYZ’s and our skin, and that a 
few score more are waiting to fall off 
the top of our head. Of course our 
barber makes a vigorous but ineffectual 
attempt to dislodge the loose hairs 
after he clips them, but what would be 
more efficient and more invigorating 
than to have him pass the nozzle of 
an electric vacuum cleaner over one? 

Yours for comfort, 
ARTHUR P. HIROSE. 





EpITorRS’ NOTE. — Our esteemed cor- 
respondent has indeed pointed a well- 
inked Waterman at a waiting electrical 
market. There is no doubt, so our own 
personal barber assures us, that an 
effective hair gathering device has its 
function in every white-tiled palace of 
hirsute abbreviation. But we want to 
go a step further than Mr. Hirose. We 
suggest an electric hair dryer with a 
reversible motor or fan. Then one snap 
of the switch would serve to temper 
the wind to the shorn cranium, after 
the manner of the present-day conven- 
tional hair dryers. But a second snap 
would reverse the motor, without turn- 
ing on the heating element,—and so 
waft the clippings deftly away. 

Hair dryer manufacturers, please 
copy! 





Why not make the barber’s hair-dryer re- 
versible, so it can be also used as a hand 
vacuum sweeper, to whisk away the clip- 
pings from the customer’s neck, ears, and 
collar band? 
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“You’ve Paid for This Ap- 
pliance Several Times— 
But You've Never Had 
It Delivered!” 


Every average family has paid for 
an electric washing machine several 
times—but most of them have never 
had the machines delivered! 

A family which does not own an 
electric washer must spend, every 
single week, more laundry money or 
more laundry labor than the job of 
cleansing the family washables war- 
rants. 

Here is a thought worthy of incor- 
porating into your personal sales 
talks, your direct mail letters, and 
your telephone solicitations. It can 
be applied to vacuum cleaners, too. 
Without a vacuum cleaner it costs 
from $2 to $3.60 per day to have a 
man come to beat the rugs. And 
what a real enthusiastic beater in a 
good state of training can take out of 
the household rugs may be estimated 
all the way from $1 to $20, accord- 
ing to the vintage of the floor cover- 
ings. Truly, the housewife who does 
without an electric cleaner pays for 
it at least twice every year! 





How Do You Treat Your 
Customers ? 


What is the turnover of your cus- 
tomers? How many are constant 
customers, people who come to your 
store time after time? During a sell- 
ers’ market these things may not be 
so important, but when buyers are 
not calling for goods faster than mer- 
chants can supply them, the situation 
is different. 

The experience of a Mid-Western 
merchant who realized that many 
former customers no longer came to 
his store, well illustrates the point 
that customers cannot be given too 
much careful attention if a growing 
clientele is desired. This merchant 
sent a questionnaire to former cus- 
tomers asking for a frank statement 
why they stopped calling. Two hun- 
dred replies included the following: 


Indifference of sales people........... 47 
Attempts at substitution............. 24 
SORE os SiG eA 66d Sida kee eeu 18 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 











Plans, Schemes and Methods 

i Gathered from 

Successful Selling Experience 
to Increase the Sale of 
Electrical Appliances 


-_ RR 























TRICKY MMGUIOGS 36s. 5:5 00s 050s se ewe os 18 
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Over-insistence of sales people........ 16 
Insolence of sales people.........e... 16 
Unnecessary delays in service........ 13 
Tactless business policies............. a 
Bad arrangement of store............ 9 
Ignorance of sales people concerning 
SANS ogc dane ltatp ne aiereueaieve/-eelers Arare ster sl Sars 
Refusal to exchange purchases........ 4 
Poor Guality Of SG0G08 6 6s)6.066 0:55 2:59: 00% 1: 


One customer lost through dis- 
satisfaction with the goods—eighty- 
five customers lost through dissatis- 
faction with the sales people and 
service. Keep stock turnover high 
and customer turnover low. — The 
Stimulator. 





ow They Advertise the 
Faucet Heater in Holland 





Spectacular ad- 
vertising stunts 
aren’t the monopoly 
of the United States, 
as witness the ac- 
companying photo- 
graph showing how 
a Netherlands mer- 
chant drew popular 


attention to the 
“Hot-Flo” faucet 
heater. A huge 


. model of the heater 
was built in brass, 
exact in every de- 
tail, and mounted 
on the front of the 
building. It could 
be seen for blocks, 
and proved an effec- 
tive way of calling 
attention to a de- 
vice that lends it- 
self none too easily 
to striking adver- 
tising methods. 














Here’s a Model Preamble for 
a “Declaration for Local 
Electrical Development!” 


To quote from the report made to 
the Milwaukee Better Lighting Cam- 
paign Committee: 


Those who have made a casual study 
of electrical development in Milwaukee 
and the surrounding territory have been 
deeply impressed with the fact that, 
like every other community, this com- 
munity has barely passed the elemen- 
tary stage in the utilization of elec- 
tricity. 

Electricity, greatest of all forces pro- 
vided by nature for the convenience 
and comfort of mankind and for facil- 
itating human activity and industry, 
stands by waiting a call to render un- 
limited service. Electricity is avail- 


able in more than ample quantity and 
can be obtained at rates adequately 





reasonable for all practical uses. Elec- 
trical equipment, fixtures, appliances 
and supplies for all purposes are rea- 
sonably and readily available in un- 
limited quantities. 

No people are more able, willing and 
anxious to use electricity than the 
people of this community. This com- 
munity doubtless contains more 
branches of industry than any other 
community in the country. It also con- 
tains practically every class of com- 
mercial establishment; it is a commu- 
nity of homes and home-loving people, 
of churches, schools and_ theaters. 
Where, then, could one find a more fer- 
tile field for extending the uses of elec- 
tricity than that round about us? 


Some One Must Point the Way! 


But some one must point the way; 
some one must show the value of elec- 
tricity and demonstrate the effective- 
ness of its extensive use in the homes, 
the office, the store and the factory. 
The uses of electricity must be demon- 
strated and advertised, and readver- 
tised continuously, until people come to 
consider it one of the necessaries of 
life which they decline to be without. 
No one can or will do this but those 
engaged and interested in the electrical 
business, and we in this business never 
had a more appropriate time nor a 
better opportunity to engage actively 
in development and propaganda work 
than the present. Never was there a 
better opportunity, in this community, 
for advertising, demonstration and de- 
velopment work, if properly directed to 
bring more fruitful results. In view 
of the foregoing, a number of the elec- 
trical organizations of the city have 
started action to carry on a “Better 
Lighting Campaign” this fall and win- 
ter, under the auspices of the com- 
bined electrical interests of Milwaukee. 


Reaching 120,000,000 People 
with the Electrical Story 
(Continued from page 87) 








of the opportunity to address her 
own organization using facts, figures 
or a skeleton address which was pre- 
pared by the Society’s Bureau of 
Home Economics. 

In the electrical industry there are 
scores of women demonstrators and 
writers. There are also hundreds 
of saleswomen. Here again is an im- 
measurably valuable, but much neg- 
lected, medium for the dissemination 
of electrical information to other 
women. The Society plans to place 
in the hands of these women where 
ever possible, the best and most com- 
plete information available for this 
purpose. 

The number of women’s club’s is 
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impressive, but there are many more 
men’s organizations, such as the Ro- 
tarians, Kiwanis and others. In 
them are men who would welcome 
the right kind of material as a basis 
for an address to their organization 
on the romance of the electrical in- 
dustry and its intimate relations 
with all the comforts and conven- 
iences of modern civilization. 


Co-operation With Government 
Departments 


The Society, by reason of its 
neutral character and its contact 
with all branches of the electrical in- 
dustry should be able to establish 
contact, for the industry, with the 
Departments of Commerce and Ag- 
riculture and other federal and state 
departments, and bureaus that are in 
any way interested in electricity. 

These departments and bureaus 
are spending many millions compiling 
and issuing valuable information to 
the public. The Society plans to see 
to it that there is no lack of electri- 
cal information for this purpose and 
that the electrical industry gets all 
possible benefits from the millions so 
spent. 


. Helping Agencies Raise Advertising 
Standards 


Then there are at least twelve hun- 
dred high-class advertising agencies. 
A few of these handling electrical 
accounts recognize the Society as a 
valuable ally, and have become mem- 
bers. Efforts will be made to induce 
more to join. The Society intends 
to co-operate with and advise agency- 
members in every possible way to 
stimulate and make electrical adver- 
tising effective. This is absolutely 
necessary when we realize that, al- 
though the advertising of electrical 
products and service now runs into 
millions annually, this amount is in- 
significant considering the magni- 
tude of the industry. 





Western Power Rates Make 
Electrical House-Heating 
Practical 


“The California power companies 
are offering combination lighting and 
heating rates under which the first 
30 kw.-hr., or lighting consumption, 
is billed at 8 cents per kilowatt-hour; 
the next 130 kw. at 34 cents; and the 
excess at 2 cents or 13 cents, depend- 


Majestic Electric Development Com- 
pany of San Francisco. 

“At these rates residences of from 
five to eight rooms can be heated 
through the coldest seasons at $6 or 
$7 per month, and electric heating, 
like electric lighting, is an accom- 
plished fact.” 


“Saying It With Flours” 
in Waffle Window 


By EARNEST BUTT 


If you don’t believe that the path 
to a man’s pocketbook lies through 
his stomach you class with the cynic 
who claims Santa Claus is an avoca- 
tion of a toy shop’s advertising 
manager. And the man who doesn’t 
believe in Santa Claus wins the 
adamantine brown derby, emblem- 
atic of the world’s pessimistic cham- 
pionship. 

In one window of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company’s Electric 
Shop in Chicago stands a _ white- 
attired Ethiopian and turns out 
something like five hundred crisp, 
hot waffles on two waffle irons in 
one day. He mixes the batter him- 
self, adds a piano-board smile or 
two, and passes out a comfit that 
has the corner traffic cop calling 
for the reserves every so often. 
Whether the reserves are called to 
disperse the crowd or to get theirs 
while it is hot is left to the imagina- 
tion and judgment of the reader. 
But the reserves are frequently 
called out—reserves of pancake 





flour, butter and milk, that this 
electric shop may say it with flours! 

The idea of all this is, of course, 
twofold: to get prospective buyers 
into the store and to get them inter- 
ested in waffling—or rather, making 
waffles—by electricity. First, they 
—these modern electrical merchan- 
disers—get people into the store by 
virtue of the outside display. Sec- 
ond, they give the famished pop- 
ulace—famished by virtue of said 
alluring outside display—samples 
of the product turned out by one 
particular article of electrical mer- 
chandise. Catch the psychology? 
Arouse attention, interest, and de- 
sire; then gratify it all at one fell 
swoop, as it were. Up-to-date mer- 
chandising, my friends; up-to-date 
merchandising! 





If You Are on the Job— 
Your Selling Will Sell! 


Selling will Sell said ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING a year ago, and each 
week that has rolled by since then con- 
vinees us that there never was a truer 
statement. It may not particularly 
apply to the jewelry business or the 
sale of luxuries, but without doubt, go- 
ing at the selling of electrical appli- 
ances from the standpoint of the bene- 
fits derived from their usefulness, 
convenience, efficiency and economy, 
certainly will sell them. The public are 
not buying luxuries, but they are buy- 
ing useful things. If you are on the job, 
your selling will sell your appliances. 
NEWARK ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
in “Nelectra-grams, Dec. 10, 1921. 














This electric shop reached out for the busi- 
ness through a couple of show windows— 
and got it! Got the attention of the buying 
public by the oldest methods known—by 


literally making it stop, look, and in some 
cases, loosen. The stunt cost some money; 
any real advertising does; but it did get 
business. 


ing on which power company serves,” 
explains T. D. MacMullen, of the 
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“Going to Church by Wire- 
less” ——A Boon to Invalids 


and Shut-ins 


“We will now sing the first three 
stanzas of the ‘Rock of Ages,’ ” said 


the minister. “Will everybody turn 
to this hymn and join in the sing- 
ing.” But the minister could hear 
no rustling of pages in compliance 
with this request. Yet thousands of 
persons within the sound of his voice 
made ready to sing the hymn. 
Where were they, that they could 
hear his voice and he could not get 
a response? They were at their 
homes, listening to the service sent 
out by wireless. They could hear 
him pray and read the scriptures. 
They could hear the anthems by the 
choir and the mellow tones of the 
organ. Yet they were scattered over 
an area of a thousand square miles. 
So goes the world. 

If we are on the farm, or invalided 
at home, we may still receive the en- 
joyment and the benefit of the church 
service. All that is necessary is a 
simple receiving set, which anyone 
can operate. For every Sunday there 
are broadcasted by radio from East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., three entire church 
services. In the morning a Presby- 
terian service is sent out. It is ex- 
actly reproduced from the faintest 














The Dealer Who Makes Money 
Is the Man Who Capitalizes 
New Developments of the 
Electrical Art in Terms of 
Consumer Sales 























sound of the organ beginning the 
prelude, to the swelling notes of the 
choir and congregation singing in 


prayer. 
How this is accomplished is 
marvelous indeed. Hidden in the 


pulpit, in the choir loft, near the or- 
gan and at the prayer book are small 
transmitters. Connected to these 
transmitters is a _ telephone line 
which runs to the great Westing- 
house radio station at East Pitts- 
burgh, 10 miles away. Here the tele- 
phone line is connected to the radio 
set so that every sound in the church 
is picked up by the transmitters, 
and carried over the 10-mile tele- 
phone line to the radio station, where 
it is sent broadcast for a thousand 
miles. 


Twentieth Century Miracles! 

The marvel of this cannot be rea- 
lized unless actually heard. The stir- 
ring voice of the preacher, the solemn 
tones of the organ, and the rising 
voice of the choir all blend to make 
the service realistic. 

The afternoon service which was 
mentioned, unlike the morning and 
evening church services, is trans- 














Women patients in the Tuberculosis League 
Hospital at Pittsburgh listening to distant 
church services by means of radio. The 
pastor’s sermon, the swelling notes of the 


organ, the voices of the choir, are all heard 
with perfect distinctness—-bringing a world 
of interest and inspiration to these poor 
shut-ins. 








’ Where Apartment Houses 


Have Another Advertising 
Point—Electric Heat 











Easterners who visit the West and find out 
how the household heating problem is being 
solved by “electricity alone’’ and to what an 
extent electric heating systems are being 
installed there usually come back East with 
a longing for the cleanliness, ease and 
dependability of electric heat. <A_ typical 
installation is shown above, in a living 
room of the new Merritt-Grand Apartments, 
Oakland, Cal. A complete Majestic elec- 
trical heating unit has been installed in this 
building, consisting of individual units in 
each room. Each apartment contains a 
1,400-watt heater in the living room and 
vestibule and a 900-watt heater in the din- 
ing room. The heaters are wired to one 
meter and the current is furnished to the 
tenants without charge. No other heat is 
used in the apartments, and the owners use 
this installation as their strongest advertis- 
ing point. 





mitted direct from the radio station. 
The minister and his choir and or- 
ganist actually present themselves at 
the radio chapel, and conduct a serv- 
ice identical with the service held in 
the church. There is an organ in 
the radio station, and the service, 
with the excevtion of the congrega- 
tional singing. is just as realistic as 
the service conducted right in the 
church itself. 

In the evening an Episcoval service 
is broadcasted and the choir of sixty 
men and boys renders inspiring 
music. This story could be indefin- 
itely extended, so many are its won- 
ders, but if you want to get a real 
thrill, go to church by wireless. 
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An Amateurs’ League for 
Relaying Radio Messages 


Silence. The ether, which had 
been vibrant a few minutes before 
with the buzzing of a thousand wire- 
less telegraph instruments, sounding 
like a hive of angry bees, was omi- 
nously silent. Suddenly there came a 
piping note. It was a radio station 
in Hartford, Conn. “A message for 
the Pacific Coast,” it said, “Please 
relay.” A station in Chicago came 
back, “Send the message.” Then the 
Chicago man started calling, “A mes- 
sage for the Coast,” and the shrill 
note of an amateur in Arizona could 
be heard. A _ station in Arizona 
could be heard again calling Chicago. 
“T have talked to the Coast and have 
a reply for Hartford,” the dots and 
dashes spelled. And quickly confirm- 
ing the message, the Chicago oper- 
ator got Hartford and Hartford came 
back, “Hurrah,. across the continent 
and back in six minutes and no sec- 
onds.” And it was true. 


From Coast to Coast and Through- 
out Canada—by Amateur Radio! 


An association of boys, young men, 
old men, and many women had ac- 
complished the impossible. They 
had so organized that a message 
could be relayed across the country 
and back in record time, with per- 
fect co-operation and without inter- 
ference. 

Practically all of the radio ama- 
teurs belong to this—The American 
Radio Relay League. It is “A na- 
tional organization of radio amateurs 
banded for the more effective relay- 
ing of friendly messages between 
their stations, for legislative protec- 
tion, for orderly operating, and for 
the practical improvement of short- 
wave communication.” The organi- 
zation is divided into sixteen divi- 
sions covering the United States and 
Canada. Each division has an. oper- 
ating manager with one or more as- 
sistant managers. It is the duty 
of these managers to see that all 
traffic is efficiently carried on with- 
out interference and to generally 
regulate conditions within the dis- 
trict. 

Very few people know that they 
can send a wireless message to prac- 
tically anywhere in the United States 
or Canada, without charge, through 
this league of amateurs. Yet hun- 
dreds of such messages are relayed 
every night. Traffic is being car- 
ried on at present and the radio 
amateur is realizing a considerable 


amount of satisfaction for the serv- 
ice he is rendering. The time for 
sending messages, of course, is 
greatly varied, depending upon at- 
mospheric conditions and the num- 
ber of amateurs operating on any 
particular night. The amateur some- 
times stays up all night sending and 
receiving messages. 

At the first national convention a 
short time ago in Chicago, there 
were more than twelve hundred oper- 
ators from every district in the coun- 
try. This was remarkable because a 
great number of the members of the 
league (there are about sixteen thou- 
sand) are boys and young men who 
are devoting only their spare time to 
radio. 

It is safe to say that the A. R. R. 
L., as it is called, has been, and will 
be, a most important factor in the 
growth of radio interest in the world. 
As radio becomes more and more 
popular, the efforts of the organiza- 
tion will be remembered and ap- 
preciated. 

Not only have the radio amateurs 
effected an immense traffic organiza- 
tion, but they have given to the 
world a number of important inven- 
tions. When so many are striving 
to improve themselves in the art of 
radio, it is natural to assume that 
they will bring great improvements 
in the science itself. 


Six Washers that Mote as One 

















Six Horton washing machines all operated 


by a single motor made a big impression 
when they were shown in operation like this 
in the show window of a local department 


store during a recent ““Made-in Fort-Wayne” 


exposition. The Horton washer is manu- 
factured in Fort Wayne, Ind., where the 
exhibition was held. Isn’t there a hint in 
this for other washing-machine manufac- 
turers and distributers who are seeking 
novel ways in which to display their 


products? 





Hitch Your Wagon to a Star! 


Plan for more than you can do, 
Then do it. 

Bite off more than you can chew. 
Then chew it. 

Hitch your wagon to a star 

Keep your seat and there you are! 





Mixes Music With Appliances and Strikes 


Prosperous Note 
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Ever since he can remember, William P. 
Schuck, has had a fondness for selling 
things electrical and mechanical. Always he 
has been able to diagnose the occasional 
mechanical malfunctionings of his mer- 
chandise; always he has. given his cus- 
tomers. service. When, however, he de- 
cided to include in his stock in trade 
Pianos, victrolas and electric appliances, 
there were those who said he would never 


make a go of it. “Schucks!” said William, 
and forthwith he installed a booth at the 
Tri-County Fair at Delphos, Ohio, accom- 
panying a rendition of ‘“Good-Bye Monday 
Blues” on his electric washing machine. 
Mr. Schuck is a firm believer in going out 
after business,. and his success in the un- 
usual combination’ of musical and appli- 
ance lines is undoubtedly due to his energy 
in seeking out his customers. 
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Why Price Lists Go into the 
Waste-Basket 


If ever standardization were 
needed anywhere, it would seem 
greatly to be needed in dimensions 
of manufacturers’ and jobbers’ price 
lists. Here is a diagram, prepared 
by H. Held, manager Mankato Farm 
Light & Power Company, Mankato, 
Minn., showing the different sizes of 
price lists received in his office dur- 
ing a recent thirty-day period. Some 
of the lists consisted of single sheets, 
some were folders, and others book- 
lets. It is apparent at a glance that 
such a variety of sizes makes at- 
tempted filing a very awkward ar- 
rangement and explains why so many 
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Questions and Answers—All of 
Which Should Help You to Better 
Your Accounting Methods, 
Improve Your Credit and Solve Your 
Financial Problems 
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price lists go into the waste-basket 
after the first glance, for there is 
no place where they fit in. Mr. Held 
suggests that an attempt be made to 
standardize on the size 84 in. x 11 in. 
This is. standard letterhead size, 
standard manuscript size, standard 





office equipment size, standard car- 


bon paper size and standard size for 
most ring-binders. If manufacturers 
and jobbers will standardize on this 
size, it makes it easy to punch price 
lists for filing in a loose-leaf binder. 
To ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING’S 
slogan, “One flag, one country, one 
voltage, one frequency and one kind 
of attachment plug,” Mr. Held would 
add, “and one standard size price 
list.” 
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One reason why so many manufacturers 
and jobbers’ price lists go into the waste- 
baskets is indicated by this diagram of 
dimensions of lists received during one 


month by an electrical dealer. 
lists are “unfileable” because of awkward 
sizes. Why not let everybody standardize 
on'se” x 11" 7 


Most of the 


What Are the Causes of Diffi- 
cult Collection Problems ?* 


By A. V. WILLETT 


What are the causes that lead to 
difficult credit and collection prob- 
lems? While there are many things 
that have a direct bearing on this 
problem, I think one of the chief 
factors is our failure to follow the 
teaching of common sense. That 
may seem like a strange statement, 
but look back over some of your 
troubles, as credit men, and see 
whether or not it is true. 

Credit, as I understand it, is the 
exchange of commodities for a prom- 
ise to pay, either written or implied. 
We expect many of our credits to 
be liquidated through the resale of 
merchandise and others covering ma- 
terials that go into permanent con- 
struction, by capital provided for the 
payment of such bills. If this defini- 
tion of credit is correct, the entire 
procedure seems logical. Why, then, 
should our credit transactions present 
a hazard? 

It is because someone departs from 
the fundamental principles of credit 
and allows abuses to creep in. That 
someone may be the credit man or 
he may be the customer. 

While we sell merchandise on 
credit for resale, we expect the pur- 
chaser to liquidate the debt through 
the sale of the commodities, and if 
he does so no difficulties arise; there- 
fore, it seems to me we would be well 
within our rights if we insist that no 
one shall abuse the credit privilege 
or depart in any way from the fun- 
damental principles of credit. 

What is the best way to obtain 
this result? I should say first that 
we should insist upon payment in ac- 
cordance with the terms of sale. 
Credit is the exchange of value for 
& promise to pay, and that promise 
should be equally as valuable as the 
merchandise. What a worthless bunch 
of merchandise we would have in 
our stockrooms if it were to depre- 
ciate in the same ratio as some of the 
promises to pay have a habit of 
doing. 

Does not the fault lie with us—with 





*From a paper read by Mr. Willett 
at .the annual meeting of the Central 


Division, National erage — — 
tion, : Chicago, 


Nov. 18,-: 
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spect our terms of sale is it reason- nbotinle 
4 Per Cen 
able to suppose anybody else will do ee eae ae oe os 
so? The real source of trouble is Tine 


that we depart from the first prin- 
ciple of credit, which is turnover, 
with the result that our credits are 
converted into some fellow’s capital, 
or worse yet, absorbed by his over- 
head. 


If you should go into some depart-: 


ment store and open an account, 
would you expect that store in re- 
turn for the privilege of selling you 
merchandise on credit, to buy you an 
automobile and later on a residence, 
and if your family got sick, pay your 
doctor bills and hospital expenses, 
and also educate your children? These 
are some of the common things that 
happen with the proceeds of mer- 
chandise sold on credit, and if we 
permit a customer to abuse our terms 
of sale we are encouraging such 
practices and thus create difficult 
credit and collection problems. 

Slow pay is one of the chief trouble- 
makers and one of the surest signs 
of difficulties ahead. It indicates 
either lack of capital or lack of capa- 
bility, and sometimes both. It also 
indicates that the proceeds from sales 
are being absorbed somewhere either 
in permanent capital or overhead. 
‘Slow pay always results in over-ex- 
tension of credit. If there is any 
one thing that contributes more to 
credit losses than another, it is with- 
out doubt over-extension of credit. 
Do not lose sight of the fact that it 
is the slow pay customer who pyra- 
mids his credit. In addition to 
cutting down our return on invest- 
ment, he represents our greatest 
hazard while he is with us—and 
‘when he is gone, our largest losses. 

We should never extend credit be- 
cause someone else is doing it. That 
is absolutely the poorest basis for 
credit that I know of and yet I won- 
der how much credit is extended 
just that way. 

Briefly, some of the things to 
remember if we want to avoid diffi- 
‘cult credit and collection problems 
are: Respect for the terms of sale; 
demand that a promise to pay re- 
present 100 per cent face value; 
capability is demonstrated by prompt 
payment; slow pay pyramids credit; 
‘slow pay robs us of our turnover and 
our net return on investment; slow 
pay results in over-extension of 
‘credit which is the cause of most of 
our losses, and do not extend credit 
or long terms because someone else 
is doing it. 
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Figure 1. 


More than 3,000,000 mechanics and 
laborers were employed in the build- 
ing industry in 1920, it is estimated 
from the last issue of the United 
States census. That figure is 7 per 
cent of all persons employed in gain- 
ful occupations. Percentages of the 
different classes of labor employed 
in the building trades are shown in 
Fig. 1. The percentages include both 
union and non-union labor. Electri- 
cal workers number 4 per cent of the 
3,000,000. Just how much actual 
working time during a year is av- 
eraged by electrical workers is in- 
dicated in Fig. 2, a chart showing 
average lost time in building trades 
in Philadelphia. The black area in- 
dicates the effective time lost or 
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waste time to be eliminated—about 
sixty-five days in a year for every 
electrical worker. The white area 
indicates the average effective work- 
ing time. The black area plus the 
white area equals the total possible 
effective working time. The shaded 
areas indicate time taken by holi- 
days and Sundays. Both figures are 
reproduced from “Waste in Indus- 
try,” the report of the Committee on 
Elimination of Waste in Industry of 
the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. For the electrical indus- 
try the question is: Just where is 
this waste and how can it be cut 
down? The answer must come from 
every employer and every employee, 
if a complete answer is to be made. 





Fake Collection Letters 
System 


A word of warning to merchants 
everywhere has been sent out by 
the national vigilance committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. It follows: 


It has been brought to our attention 
that a number of so-called collection 
agencies, systems, or associations are 
advertising in the “Salesmen Wanted” 
and “Business Opportunity” columns 
of newspapers and magazines. r 

The earning claims in the classified 
advertisements appear exaggerated and 
are objectionable in themselves, but a 
more serious consideration arises from 
the manner in which these systems oper- 
ate. 

The salesmen purchase the systems 
for prices ranging from one to two dol- 


lars and resell them to merchants for 
five or six dollars, thus pocketing an 
exorbitant profit on each transaction. 
We understand that the systems are 
composed of a series of collection let- 
ters for delinquent accounts. It is said 
that merchants fill in and mail the let- 
ters, making it appear that the com- 
munications come direct from the col- 
lection agency office whereas the so- 
called agency has nothing to do with 
them after they are sold to the mer- 
chant. This is, of course, a misrepre- 
sentation of facts and we believe savors 
of duress, besides appearing to be a 
species of false pretense. The commit- 
tee is of the opinion that it.is not only 
a violation of the law, but that 4 debtor 
could set up a valid defense<against 
the account if the matter was pressed 
to a suit. 

Merchants desiring to protect the 
good will of their businesses should be 
warned against this questionable meth- 
od of collecting delinquent accounts. 
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Appropriate 5. Per Cent of 
Total Building Cost 


for Fixtures 


It would be considered the height 
of inappropriateness if a 15-cent pop- 
bottle “diamond” were mounted in a 
solid platinum setting. Such a thing 
is rather rare but, according to C. G. 
Everson, president of the Chicago 
Lighting Fixture Council, many 
architects are doing something just 
as foolish every day. Mr. Everson 
charges, and with a good deal of 
truth, that whenever an architect 
wants to cut down on the cost of a 
building he turns at once to the fix- 
tures and wiring and cheapens them. 

Lighting fixture manufacturers, 
contractors and dealers, says Mr. 
Everson, permit this by allowing 
their customers to be swayed by price 
to entirely too great an extent. As 
a result we see $10,000, $15,000: and 
$20,000 homes fitted with very cheap 
fixtures which belong in smaller, 
cheaper houses. 

In an effort to show the public that 
fixtures should be chosen on the basis 
of style and appropriateness to the 
type and cost of residence. in which 
they are to be placed, two exhibits of 
lighting fixtures were displayed un- 
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Exhibits of the Chicago Lighting Fixture 
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der the direction of Mr. Everson at 
the Own Your Home Exposition held 
in Chicago recently, one exhibit being 
that of the council and the other that 
of C. G. Everson & Company. 

Five per cent of the total cost of 
the building was set as the ideal ex- 
penditure for fixtures. Various 
classes of fixtures were shown in 
groups ranging from those suitable 
for an $8,000 bungalow or house, to 
those for a $30,000 residence. 





Displaying Lighting Fixtures 
in Wall Boxes 


One of the store pictures in the 
two-page “spread” in sepia in this 
issue, shows the interior of the store 
of the Utah Electric & Motor Equip- 
ment Company of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and illustrates a very clever 
and effective method which this 
firm has adopted of displaying light- 
ing fixtures. This not only utilizes 
what was formerly unused space, 
but also, by providing individual 
compartments on each side of the 
store, for each fixture, presents an 
appearance of pleasing neatness, 








tion. 


No prices were quoted at either ex- 






and at the same time makes a very 
attractive display. 

The picture referred to appears on 
page 74. 

The Utah Electric & Motor Equip- 
ment Company, which has_ been 
established in Salt Lake for about 
two years, has made considerable 
progress in the fixture business, 
and also in other lines. The com- 
pany maintains an electric retail 
store, and also handles automobile 
accessories. 

It also operates a well-equipped 
electroplating plant, specializing in 
re-silvering and nickel-plating auto- 
mobile parts. 

John J. Crowe is general manager 
of the concern, J. K. Strickley is 
manager of the fixture department, 
and R. R. Reid is sales engineer. 

The company is an enthusiastic 
member of the Rocky Mountain 
Electrical Co-operative League, the 
contractor-dealers association of 
Salt Lake City, and the National 
Contractor-Dealers Association. 





If the average man would put one- 
half the time and energy that he is 
willing to give to a techmcal education 
into studying selling I’d guarantee that 
he’d become a salesman. The minute 
he is a salesman, his chances for mak- 
ao money are unlimited.—IRVING T. 

USH. 





fixtures should be in direct proportion to 


hibit nor was there any attempt to sell the cost of the house—say 5 per cent of the 
anything but “the idea” that the cost of the total building appropriation. 
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The Standard Plug with 
Parallel Blades 





Replace With Standard Plugs 
and Receptacles, 
Urges Hale 


R. S. Hale of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston, has 
addressed the following letter to the 
electrical contractor-dealers of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, urging them to re- 
place existing odd-shaped receptacles 
with standard “convenience outlets” 
which will take the standard plug 
with parallel blades. Mr. Hale wrote 
as follows: 


You are doubtless familiar with the 
fact that, as a result in part of the ef- 
forts of the wiring committee of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
practically all the manufacturers and 
dealers in electric appliances have 
agreed on a standard plug and standard 
receptacle. The plug is the small plug 
with the parallel blades and the recep- 
tacle is adapted to receive not only the 
small plug with the parallel blades but 
also the old-fashioned plug with the 
tandem blades. This is the receptacle 
known as the double T. 

There are, however, still in use a 
great number of old-fashioned recep- 
tacles of various types that will not 
take the standard plug with parallel 
blades. 

In some cases adapters permit the 
use of these old receptacles, but even 
these adapters are a nuisance. As time 
goes on these old non-standard recep- 
tacles will become more and more of a 
nuisance and people will gradually 
change over the old-fashioned recep- 
tacles to standard, just as they changed 
their old T. H. sockets to Edison sock- 
ets. 

This situation gives you a chance to 
get a little extra work. When you 
put in new receptacles, of course, you 
are putting in only standard recep- 
tacles. When you do this in a wired 
house you will find at times old-fash- 
ioned non-standard receptacles which 
ought to be changed. Here you may 
pick up quite a nice little business in 
total, even though each job may not be 
very large. 

Then, very likely, you will be able to 
get orders for putting in new recep- 
tacles because there are very few 
houses where there are really enough 
receptacles so that the user can use 
regular lamps, coffee percolator, 
toaster, vacuum cleaner, fan and port- 
able lamps just as much as he would 
really like to, and a few extra recep- 
tacles put round the baseboard or in 
the walls are something for which it 
ought to be easy to get orders. 

(Signed) R. S. HALE, 
Superintendent Special Research Depart- 
ment, Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 


pany, and Chairman Wiring Committee, 
National Electric Light Association. 


Apartment House Equipped 
with Electric Ranges . 


The Idaho Power Company, of 
Pocatello, Idaho, has equipped the 
new Wooley Apartments in that city 
with forty-four Westinghouse elec- 
tric ranges. These apartments are 
owned by Dr. H. S. Wooley of 
Pocatello, who made it a point to see 
that his apartments were fully mod- 
ern in every way. Already there 
have been many compliments by the 
tenants on the electric range and it 
is certain that forty-four more 
families will be converted to the 
modern electric way. Indications 
are that other apartments now 
under construction will be similarly 
equipped. 





Sell Decorative Lighting for 
the Social Affairs of 


Your Community 


It may be’ only a dream, but per- 
haps some day every community will 
have its “lighting consultant,” to be 
called upon to advise the family on 
“the correct lighting for daughter 
Grace’s wedding”; or on a new form 
of lighting for the breakfast room; 
or on the best light for Susie’s room, 
who is nervous. 

In the meantime, there is no rea- 
son in the world why every electric 
lighting dealer cannot see that the 
little affairs and festivities in his 
neighborhood, which mean so much 
to their participants, are not made 
even more memorable by the beauty 
that lighting decorations can give 
them. 


For Novelty and Beauty— 
Electric Decorations 


The gay little birthday parties— 
the bridal showers—the St. Valen- 
tine dance—the lawn fete—why, 
days are spent in planning and deco- 
rating for these events, when only 
a few ropes of illuminated flowers 
or a few sets of tinted decorative 
lights would do more to transform 
the house into a glamorous fairy- 
land than all the other decorations 
combined. Novel lighting effects for 
home dances will also interest the 
hostess as a means of entertaining 
her guests. 

_ And think of a home wedding 
of local importance—especially if the 
mother has a social leadership to 
maintain—offers an opportunity for 
such novelty and beauty in the way 


of lighting, that she may willingly 
see it as one which she cannot afford 
to miss. 

Sell lighting “for occasions’! To 
do it requires, of course, keeping 
in touch with the social doings of 
one’s neighborhood—following up the 
newspaper announcements of par- 
ties, weddings, engagements—and 
sending out the story of decorative 
lighting broadcast before St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, the Fourth of July, Hal- 
lowe’en, and the other holidays that 
are enlivened by the usual flock of 
parties and dances. All of which is 
work, of course—but it means also, 
the building up of a new, and happy, 
renutation for lighting and the light- 
ing man. 





“How Do Your Fixtures 
Compare With Your 
Other Furniture?” 





Do It Electrically 


























Fixture, . 


a 
$100 Rug and a $500 
Piano is Not a 
Good Combination 


How do your fixtures compare with 
the other furnishings in your home?’ 








TRICITY ELECTRIC-CO. 


Service Building 
W. J. BALL, Manager 


Member of Moline Chamber of Commerce 











“A $10 lighting fixture, a $100 rug and a 
$500 piano is not a good combination.” Of 
course it isn’t. And yet, why is it that just 
this combination exists in so many homes 
today? Husband and wife will spend hun- 
dreds of dollars lovingly, accumulating the 
treasures that will make their homes dis- 
tinctive and beautiful—but the same old 
lights stay on forever! This Illinois com- 
pany, for one, believes that just calling 
attention to the inconsistency in news- 
paper ads like the one shown above, will 
awaken people to the lack of harmory of 
their lighting fixtures. 
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Sales Office Displays Model 
Window Lighting 


The Holophane Company has 
moved its New York office and show- 
room from its old quarters at 340 
Madison Avenue to the Canadian 
Pacific Building at 342 Madison 
Avenue. The new quarters are illu- 
minated with the new Holophane 
Apollo “Light Triumphant,” a lumin- 
ous-bowl, indirect unit. A uniform 
illumination of 10 foot-candles is 
obtained, and this office space is used 
as an exhibit of modern office illu- 
mination. 

Another unique feature of the 
company’s showroom is a full sized 
store front and show windows. The 
show windows are trimmed with 
attractive seasonable displays and 
are changed frequently. They are 
illuminated with Holophane reflectors 
Nos. 922 and 983. The outlets are 
arranged on 12-in. centers with 
switches so arranged that alternate 


units can be lighted. In this way 
varying intensities can be obtained 
and by the use of Holophane color 
filters striking color effects are pos- 
sible. These copper-front show 
windows have been installed for the 
benefit of electrical contractors, who 
are invited to bring their customers 
for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of modern window lighting. 


Shows Light Control 


Among other interesting exhibits 
is a demonstration of the precise con- 
trol of light by  prismatic-glass 
media. A light ray is first projected 
on the wall reproducing a perfect 
image of the lamp filament. Then 
the ray is intercepted by a Bausch 
& Lomb glass prism which completely 
eclipses the image on the wall and 
redirects it in any decided direction. 
This little apparatus thus makes 
clear the fundamental principle in- 
volved in prismatic-reflector con- 
struction and proves that clear pris- 





Eliminating Guesswork in 





Directions For Use of Calculator To Determine 
Correct Size of Lamp. 
Set slide at efficiency factor selected from Table No. 1. 
Determine from Table No. 2, The Foot-Candles required. 


At intersection of vertical foot candle and horizontal area lines, read 
between diagonal lines on slide to find correct size of lamp. 


EFFICIENCY FACTORS 


The efficiency factor for the lighting system (the utilization factor) 
depends upon the type of lamp and reflector, local conditions and the 






































cleanliness of units. A good and allowing 15% 

for service depreciation, the following are average efficiency factors: 
TABLE NO. 1 

Ceiling Light Medium |Dark 

Walls Lt. |Med.j Dk. | Med.}| Dk.} Dk. 

Keflector Mazda C Lamp 

RLM Standard Dome Clear 53] 51] 49} 50 | 48] .48 

“RLM Standard Dome Bowl Enamel] .46 | .44 | .42 | .43 | .41 | .41 

Deep Bowl, Steel Clear 451 42] 40] .41 | 40] 40 

Deep Bowl, Glass Bowl Enamel] .43 | .41 | .39 | .38 | .36 | .34 

Diffusing Enclosing 

Clobe Clear 40} 37] 35 | 36 | 34] 33 
Light Opal, Semi- 
indirect Clear 37) 34] 30] .26 |..25] .20 

Totally Indirect Clear Din wen wae Bae 600 TS 

TABLE NO. 2 


Recommended Value of Illumination 
In Foot-Candles 


Stairs, Aisles, Halls---- 
Seer age SpOC0G-<- 2020. onnrecccescsevensencnsencecess: 
Work Not Requiring Discrimination of Detail 
Rough Manufacturing 

Medium , Offices, Stores 
Fine . , Accounting, Typewriting----- 10- 
Special Cases Of Fine Work --. ---. -------------------- 20 


For more detailed Table see our Lighting Bulletin E-101 
“Ilurmnation Values and Their Measurement.” 

















In order to supply dealers with a con- 
venient means for choosing the proper lamp 
to use in any given lighting installation, 
the “Lighting Calculator” has been designed 
by the Westinghouse Lamp Company, 165 
Broadway, New York. The device consists 
of a transparent celluloid case 34 x 5-in., 
and a cardboard slide, on the back of which 
the operating instructions have been 
printed. Horizontal lines on the celluloid 
case represent the area lighted by each 
outlet, while the vertical lines represent 
illumination in foot-candles. In the “zones” 
between the diagonal lines printed on the 
cardboard slide, the lamp sizes are shown. 
In using the calculator, the operator first 
determines the efficiency factor by use of 
Table No. 1, shown in the illustration at 


Determining Lamp Sizes 


WESTINGHOUSE. POCKET 
a 


M ENGINEERING BUREAU 
am WE 


COMPANIES _ a 


AREA PER OUTLET- SQUARE FEET. 


SET SLIDE AT EFFICIENCY SELECTED FROM TABLE NOU 





the left—the backview of the cardboard 
slide. Table No. 2 shows recommended 
values of illumination for various installa- 
tions. With the slide pulled out to the 
point where the arrow points to the effi- 
eiency factor, the operator then notes the 
intersection of his illumination line with 
the line representing floor area per outlet. 
The “zone” in which this intersection falls 
gives the size lamp for use in each unit. 
The right-hand illustration shows how the 
calculator appears with the slide set for 
- i efficiency or utilization factor 
8) e . 


matic glass can be made to be a per- 
fect reflector. In most Holophane 
types, however, the reflection factor 
is kept at about 80 per cent, the 
transmission factor at about 10 per 
cent, the remaining 10 per cent being 
accounted for by absorption. 





Sell Luminous Specialties — 
Cash In on the Popular 
Interest in Radium 


Since Madam Curie’s visit to the 
United States, probably more per- 
sons have learned about the won- 
ders of radium than have even heard 
of some of the other marvels of 
modern science. This widespread 
interest has inevitably resulted in 
awakening interest in the ways 
radium can affect our daily lives. 
Luminous wall switches, luminous 
house numbers, pull-chain pendants 
that shine in the dark, hold a far 
more vivid appeal for those who 
know something of how the final 
infinitesimal product is made from 
tons of ore. 

Electrical dealers on whom this 
awakened interest will inevitably 
react with advantage, will no doubt 
find the following list of help—it 
includes the luminous wiring sup- 
plies now available equipped with 
radium luminous material: 


Luminous Flush Type Switches 
Arrow Electric Company, (Arrowlight) 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvey-Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 
Metropolitan Electric Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
Bryant Electric Company, Bridgeport, 


Conn. 
Flip Switches 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Harvey-Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Midget Pushes 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, 125 


Amory Street, Roxbury, Boston, 
Mass. 


Luminous Pull-Chain Pendants 
T. C. Smith & Company, 1531 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Betts & Betts Corporation, 511 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
Starlite Manufacturing Company, 2 
Columbus Circle, New York City. 
Arrow Electric Company, Hartford, 


Conn. 
The Richards Company, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
Harvey-Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 


Hospital Call Bells 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, 125 
Amory Street, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
Front Door Bell Pushes 


Ansonia Electrical Company, Ansonia, 
Conn. 
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Let Them Test Their Home 
Lighting Themselves— 
Here Are Six Ways 
to Do It 


Every electrical man who is con- 
stantly up against the problem of 
making men and women see the 
faults of the lighting in their homes, 
has felt the need of some simpie but 
adequate tests which they can try, to 
convince themselves. For it is a fact 
that even repeated headaches and eye 
discomforts will not bring the blame 
on the lighting—yet most people need 
only be satisfied that poor lighting 
is the cause of the trouble, to apply 
the right remedy. 

Here are six simple tests which it 
is suggested that the householder 
make in his own home—they are 
from a new booklet, “Home Light- 
ing,” ready for distribution by the 
Duplex Lighting Works, 6 West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York City: 

1. Is your light so diffused that you 
‘can sit in any chair in any position and 
read or sew comfortably? 

2. Can you group around the piano 
without casting shadows on the music 
score or play without discomfort? Can 
you read and select without inconveni- 
ence the names of records at the Vic- 
trola in the corner? 

8. Are the details of pictures and 
portraits, or the beauties of furniture 
and draperies, plainly visible from all 
parts of the room? 

4. Is there an absence of “light spots” 
-caused by lamps or otherwise, which 
induce eye strain by the repeated effort 
of looking at bright and dark spots, 
contracting and dilating the pupil of 
the eye? 

5. Are your lights so arranged that 
no direct rays of light are reflected into 
the eye from your book or paper, im- 
pairing vision and causing eye strain? 

6. Are your lights so placed or 
shaded that no direct rays strike the 
-eye while standing or sitting? 

The booklet, though only of eight 
‘pages, is rich in suggestive and 
informative material for the house- 
holder. There are two pages of 
simple and concise explanations of, 

familiar lighting terms—from car- 
bon lamp to current cost. There is a 
letter from R. J. Comyns of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, New York, 
‘on the importance of a general but 
glareless lighting in the nursery. 
‘There is a paragraph by a noted 
physician on the necessity of trans- 
‘mitted, dissipated and reflected light. 





Sales Helps for the Dealer 








| Show Window, Counter, | 
Mail Advertising and 
Specialty Aids 

Which Manufacturers Offer to | 
Help You Get More Trade 
— 

















And last but not least, there is a 
remark by Madame Recamier — 
“Under a bright light, I am forty 
years old—under the soft glow of a 
pink shade I look but sixteen.” Could 
one say more, to make her lighting 
problems of vital interest to the 
woman of today? 





Telling the Housewife How 
She Can “Paint With 
Light” Too 


Creating “atmosphere” in her home 
is usually a problem that the house- 
wife—especially the young house- 
wife—takes very seriously, and a 
booklet that tells her how she can 
create any atmosphere she chooses 
by “painting with light” has a double 
charm for her. Such a booklet is 
“The Secret of Entrancing Light,” 
distributed by the Lightolier Com- 
pany, 569 Broadway, New York City. 
It tells how, by using fixtures with 
colored shades in conjunction with 
stand lamps and table lamps, she can 
create the various atmospheres she 
wants for her gay parties, the eve- 
nings at home, and the informal 
dinner. 
































Aw? 





Wiring for the stairway and upper _ hall— 
an illustration from “The Secret of Entran- 
cing Light,” showing how this. booklet, 
besides telling the housewife how to “paint 
with light,” preaches the doctrine of con- 
venience outlets. 





Pen-and-ink drawings tell how she 
can “paint with light” each room in 
her house, and under each drawing 
is a little sermon on convenience out- 
lets and the need of sufficient outlets 
for her electrical appliances as well 
as for the lights. 





When Pictures on the Carton 
Show New Uses for a Lamp 


It’s the picture telling the story 
of a new use for a device that often 
sells it without any verbal salesman- 
ship. The “Wallace” lamp, for ex- 
ample, is so adjusted that it can be 
used in many different places where 
the ordinary standing lamp cannot 
be used. So now the manufacturer, 
the Greist Manufacturing Company, 
New Haven, Conn., is putting these 
lamps out in small cartons, on the 
four sides of which are pictures 
showing the lamp on the dressing 
table, on the easy chair, on the shav- 
ing stand, and at the head of the 
bed. On the top of the box is a 
fanciful picture of a king and queen 
basking in the rays of the lamp 
manipulated by a magician. 

The buyer is attracted by the col- 
ors and pictures—picks up the box— 
turns it around—and in a moment 
has found a use for the lamp in his 
own home. No clerk has had to say 
a word, for such a device is any 
lamp’s best salesman. 





A Showcase Lighting Outfit 
Complete in One Package 


Appreciating that many large 
stores have practically standardized 
their showcase lighting, the National 
X-Ray Reflector Company of Chi- 
cago is now supplying its dealers 
with “X-Ray Scoopettes” for show- 
case lighting in package outfits. 

There are in general two standard 
types and lengths of showcases. The 
new package outfits of showcase 
lighting are supplied for these stand- 
ard square and wood frame or all 
glass cases in 6 and 8 ft. lengths. 
The package outfit is complete, in- 
cluding all necessary fittings, tub- 
ing, “Scoopettes,” wire, etc., to equip 
one of these cases from the insulat- 
ing joint to the socket, thus simpli- 
fying the sale of this equipment. 
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New Catalog on Weber Wiring 
Devices Being Distributed 
by Henry D. Sears 


An interesting recent addition to 
the literature of wiring devices is 
the new catalog which covers the 
Weber Electric Company’s line of 
products. The book, which has been 
copyrighted by the general sales 
agent for Weber products, Henry 
D. Sears, 80 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., is printed in two colors 
and has a trimmed size of 8 x 103 in. 

In the section on sockets, the con- 
struction of the devices is shown by 
both assembled and “exploded” 
views. Besides the regular types of 
key push and chain sockets, con- 
siderable space is devoted to elec- 
trolier sockets and switches, which 
have been designed primarily for 
fixture use. 

Prices are quoted on twenty-six 
special finishes, and among the 
special features listed are pull sock- 
ets with insulated and special length 
chains, key sockets fitted with extra 
long keys, and push sockets with re- 
movable buttons. 

In addition to several pages de- 
voted to porcelain products, the 
catalog includes a description and 
a series of installation drawings of 
“Elexit” devices. A complete index 
and price list make up the balance 
of the book. 





‘“Man-and- Wife Selling” 


A talk to retail salesmen on 
“Man-and-Wife Selling” is a feature 
of the work being done among deal- 
ers’ organizations by Carl M. Ran- 
del, sales manager of the P. A. Geier 
Company. 

“About half the salesmen in the 
electrical merchandising business 
have developed a one-sided selling 
talk,” says he. “During the flush 
times, these salesmen simply talked 
to women and ‘put it up to them’ to 
wheedle the necessary money out of 
the man of the house. Today it 
takes some wheedling for a woman 
to get fifty or sixty dollars to spend, 
and we have also found that even 
men with good jobs are sternly pro- 
hibiting their wives from signing 
time-payment contracts because no- 
body knows how long his job will 
last. 

“In such circumstances, the appli- 
ance sa'esman must learn to do man- 
and-wife selling—he must convince 
both sides of the family of the 
necessity of his machine. Naturally, 


the men are not susceptible to the 
same arguments as women, and so 
Mr. Salesman has to learn a lot of 
brass-tack, reason-why arguments 
and convincing mechanical selling 
points. The old patter isn’t ade- 
quate. 

“We are doing all we can to 
strengthen our dealers and their 
men in this direction, and we be- 
lieve others should do the same. 
Man-and-wife selling is needed now- 
adays to get orders for our kind of 
goods.” 





“Electrical Convenience Out- 
lets—Speak to Your Dealer 
About Them” 


A firm believer that no oppor- 
tunity should be missed to tell the 
story of convenience outlets, the 
Majestic Electric Development Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has a word to 
say about them even in its little 
folder entitled ‘Majestic Electric 
Heaters.” In the folder, a small pic- 
ture of a double baseboard outlet is 
explained by these words: “Electric 
convenience outlets in all rooms add 


to your pleasure from your electrical 
appliances. Speak to your dealer 
about them.” 





About Washing Tablets 


Washing tablets and washing pow- 
ders are, of course, a good insurance 
against unsatisfactory results from 
the electric clothes washer. A book- 
let entitled “I’ve Thrown Away My 
Washboard,” prepared by the Liberty 
Washing Tablet Corporation, 96 
Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
gives some helpful information on 
the correct use of washing tablets. 
It lists five requirements of a good 
washing agent as follows: 

First, it must be a complete 
cleanser. Second, it must not injure 
or fade the most delicate fabric. 
Third, it must soften hard water. 
Fourth, it must be non-poisonous. 
Fifth, it must soothe the skin. 





The Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, has published a new booklet on 
its electric refrigerators for the home. 
Included are several recipes for “frozen 
dainties” which can be made with the 
Frigidaire electric ice-box. 





Portfolio Service Enables 
Dealer to Sell Fixtures 
in Prospect’s Home 


Believing that a catalog page 
showing a group of different lighting 
fixtures tends to confuse rather than 
clinch the customer, the Reidon Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, has issued 
in the interest of the electrical dealer 
what is styled the “Reidon Exhibit 
Portfolio Service.” This first aid to 
fixture sales consists of two leather- 


ette cases containing a set of more 


than 160 separate fixture designs. 

Each design is illustrated with 
7-in. x 10-in. halftones printed on 
cameo stock, and on the back of each 
illustration there has been printed 
the complete story of the fixture. 

In addition to the advantage of 
being able to place before a store 
customer a large variety of designs 
—one at a time—the dealer using 
this portfolio service finds it easy to 
take his “showroom” to the homes 
of interested prospects. 

A leasing charge of $7.50 per set 
is made by the manufacturer for the 
portfolio service. No charge, how- 
ever, is made for the company’s com- 
pact merchandising text book en- 
titled, “How to Sell Reidon Long- 
Life Lighting Fixtures,” nor for 
newspaper electrotypes. 













Old method of 
attaching fixture 
to wal 
ceiling was 
laborious 





Reidon 
method 
saves time 
and elim- 
inates troubles 
and difficulties, 











On knob and tube jobs the electrician first 
screws the g-in. male tripod to the ceiling 
or wall and then attaches the fixture to the 
tripod. A slot in the hickey simplifies mani- 
pulating and connecting the wires. On con- 
duit outlet box jobs simply eliminate the 
tripod and screw the hickey direct to the 
8-in. male fixture stud in the box. Run- 
ning thread nipples are furnished with 
Reidon fixtures. These nipples can be 


easily filed off and shortened to the length 
desired. The new portfolio service is to aid 
the sale of these fixtures. 
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(Ohio) Contractor-Dealers 


Samuel Adams Chase of the West- 
inghouse company was the speaker of 
the evening at a meeting of the Akron 
(Ohio) Electric Contractors Associa- 
tion on Dec. 15, taking as his topic 
“Harmonizing the Industry.” Definite 
plans were made during the meeting 
for co-operative advertising and sales 
campaigns to be conducted by the asso- 
ciation in the future. 

C. L. Wall, president and manager 
of the Dauntless Electrical Company, 
Akron, is secretary of this association 
and was chairman and toastmaster at 
the banquet. 

H. B. Kaile and N. H. Porter, repre- 
senting the plumbers and electrical in- 
dustry of Akron, assured the Akron 
contractors and dealers that they 
would co-operate in conducting co- 
operative advertising and sales cam- 
paigns. L. G. Tighe, general super- 
intendent of the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company of Akron, also 
tendered his assistance in every way 
possible. 

Mr. Chase urged his hearers to take 
an inventory, so to speak, of the 
electrica] situation in Akron at the close 
of 1921 and to prepare a summary 
showing how many houses are wired, 
how many convenience outlets per house 
and per room, how many electrical 








Glimpses of 
Electrical Men at Work, 
at Play, and in Convention- 
as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 
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ei 














appliances itemized are in use, and 
head this summary 1921, and also to 
head it with a slogan “Watch It Grow.” 
Then at the end of 1922, he proposed 
to take another inventory, so that the 
Akron industry would have a target to 
shoot at. 


Cleveland Building Show 
Postponed to Feb. 22. 


Cleveland’s building show, the Amer- 
ican Building Exposition, sponsored by 
the Builders’ Exchange of Cleveland, 
has been postponed from Jan. 4 to Feb. 
22 by reason of the city’s failure to 
have its $8,000,000 municipal auditor- 
ium completed in time for the earlier 
date. The exposition, which will cover 
a period of eleven days, will be the 
opening attraction in the new building. 
It will demenstrate commercial, fac- 
tory and home construction and equip- 
ment. 








The Colonial Electric Company, Inc., 
has entered business as wholesalers of 
electrical supplies at 932 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. The members of the firm 
include Edward J. Coyle, Martin T. 
Nice, Roy W. Grosset, and Earl A. 
Wilson. 


Gossip of the Trade 


Pennsylvania Contractors and 
Dealers to Meet at Allentown 


Announcement has been made of the 
coming annual meeting of the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers at Allentown, 
Pa., on Feb. 15, 1922. Directly follow- 
ing a noon-day luncheon an open busi- 
ness session will be held and an “Elec- 
trical Industry Dinner” will conclude 
the meeting. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are R. W. Keck, state chair- 
ran; George T. Barrows, state vice- 
chairman; J. F. Buchannan, national 
executive committeeman, and M. G 
Sellers, secretary-treasurer. 





Newark Jobber Holds 
Radio Show 


From Dec. 10 to 31 inclusive, the 
Newark Electrical Supply Company 
held a radio show on the top floor 
of the firm’s building at 233 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J., where daily 
demonstrations were made of various 
wireless telephone sets. Booths were 
occupied by more than a dozen manu- 
facturers of wireless apparatus and 
numbers of people took advantage of 
the opportunity to see the different sets 
at close range. Sales during the show 
were so brisk that some of the exhibi- 
tors were left stockless on the closing 
night. 





Electrical Interests of Milwaukee Combine To Promote Better Lighting 


The electrical interests of Milwaukee, among 
which are the Chandelier Club, the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, the Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers Association, the 
Electrical Association of Milwaukee, the 
electrical manufacturers and jobbers. and 
the central station, have combined forces 
to promote better lighting in Milwaukee and 
throughout Wisconsin. The work is being 
earried on under the auspices of the Elec- 
trical Development Association of Wiscon- 
sin, successor to the Milwaukee Electric 


Show Association, a corporation chartered 
in 1915 under the laws of Wisconsin. 

The officers of the Electrical Development 
Association of Wisconsin are: President, 
R. M. Van Vleet; vice-president, Phil Pola- 
check; secretary, F. A. Coffin; treasurer, 
P. C. Burrill; directors, H. P. Andrae, R. 
M. Van Vleet, Phil Polacheck, F. A. Coffin, 
F. M. MclInery, F. A. Vaughn and P. C. 
Burrill. 

The association has already established a 
bureau in the First Wisconsin National 





Bank Building, Room 1324, where all ques- 
tions relating to the wiring of buildings and 
electrical illumination are answered free of 
charge by experienced lighting experts. The 
association does not take,contracts nor sell 
fixtures, but makes rough estimates, 

The above photo, by Klein, shows the 
officers of the Association—From left to 
right—Treasurer Burrill, Secretary Coffin, 
President Van Vleet, Vice-President Phil 
Polacheck, Director Vaughn and Director 
Herman Andrae. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which : 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances Suitable for the Home Electrical 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 
1917, number ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING has been furnishing its readers 
with the selective new-merchandise 
catalog service continued on _ these 
pages. By tearing out those items 
which affect your business and past- 
ing them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put 
information on what is made and who 
makes it right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 
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This section ‘‘New Merchandise to SeN” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 


To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising er any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 























Pressure Cooker Electrically 
Heated 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


As the preparation of meals on pres- 
sure cookers is becoming known to more 
and more housewives, this new form 
of cookery is rapidly being adopted in 
thousands of homes. The time-sav- 
ing factor is the big appeal for women, 
the steam-tight utensil doing all kinds 
of cooking in about one-third the usual 
time. 

An electrically heated model is the 
newest to be added to the line of pres- 
sure cookers made by the Albert Se- 
christ Manufacturing Company, Denver, 
Col. The heating element is imbedded 
in the bottom of the cooker, to elimi- 
nate any waste or loss of heat. A three- 
heat plug regulates the current for high, 
medium or low. The 10 and 12-quart 
models are the only sizes electrically 
equipped at present. They operate on a 
110-volt circuit. 





Table Toaster Stove 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A new toaster stove with a sliding 
drawer arrangement between two heat- 
ing elements, so that two pieces of bread 
can be browned on both sides at once, 
may be had from the Century Manufac- 
turing Company, Ine., Elizabethtown, 
P 


D. 

The toaster is low and oblong-shaped, 
with ebony-finished handles on either 
end for lifting when the stove is hot. 
The grilled drawer in which the slices 
of bread are laid measures slightly 
more than 8 x 4 in. The finish is 
nickel, and a tray is also provided to 
protect the table. 























Electric Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A new electric waffle iron especially 
designed to protect the hands from hot 
steam-—having a- handle that presses 
downward to open instead of lifting up 
—may be had from George Borgfeldt & 
Company, Sixteenth Street and Irving 
Place, New York City. 

The appliance is circular in shape, 
nickel plated, and is provided with a 
nickel tray to protect the table. The 
waffle bakers are removable and easily 
washed and cleaned. 








Immersion Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A simplified immersion heater, the 
heating wire of which can be renewed 
by any one, has recently been placed on 
the market by the Electro Heater Com- 
pany, Inc., 23 Duane Street, New York 
City. 

The wire is wound in a groove around 
a small porcelain piece, over which is 
slipped an aluminum perforated cover. 
The handle is also porcelain, and when 
a new heating wire is being wound the 
aluminum cover is simply slipped up this 
handle. The “Imerso” operates on 5.9 
amp., 110 volts, or 3 amp., 220 volts, 
alternating or direct current. 

Full directions for the use of the 
heater are furnished with each device. 
As the heating element itself is in elec- 
trical contact with the water or liquid 
being heated, the manufacturer calls 
attention to the fact that the user should 
not touch electric fixtures or pipes or 


stand on a_wet. grounded floor while 
holding hands in water or touching a 
metal vessel in which the heater is oper- 
ating. 
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Outdoor Entrance Lantern 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 
A torch bracket lantern with art glass 

panels is a new addition to the line of 
cast metal outdoor lighting fixtures 
made by the Herwig Art Shade & Lamp 
Company, 2140 North Halstead Street, 
Chicago. It is designed either for 
bungalows, residences, or for apartment 
house entrances, and may be had in 
green or dull black. All openings are 
fitted with 2-in. pipe nipples, to facili- 
tate wiring. 


























Iridescent Push Buttons 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


For the hostess and mistress of 
the house who wants even the button 
with which she summons maid or 
butler to be in harmony with her 
other dainty table appointments, 
there may now be had several “de 
luxe” push buttons, with the ex- 
quisitely enameled plate in a sterling 
silver mounting. Some of them are 
iridescent, others are in pale blue, 
pale pink and other pastel shades of 
enamel and others have touches of 
floral decoration. They may be had 
from the Thomae Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 














“Doughboy” Lighting Unit 
electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


American doughboy decorations are 
the feature of one of the latest lighting 
units offered by the Planetlite Company, 
Inc., 15 East Fortieth Street, New York 
City. These are indirect lighting units 
designed to cast a soft, powerful light. 




















Electric Fireless Cooker 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


Designed to do the cooking for an 
average family, with its oven and two 
grids, is the new electric fireless cooker 
developed by the Cook Electric Heating 
Company, 717 Frankfort Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It will operate on the or- 
dinary house circuit. The interior is 
made of enameled pressed steel, and the 
finish of enamel, nickel and aluminum. 





Pressure Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A double-pole, double-break pressure 
switch is a new product of the Penn 
Electric Machine Company, 114 Eighth 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. It is a simple, 
compact switch, without protruding 
parts, entirely inclosed, having no trig- 
gers or locks or other delicate mechan- 
ism; incorporating an improved con- 
tact construction said to insure perfect 
seating’ and a trip mechanism for quick 
make and break. It is for motors up to 


rc 


5 hp., and pressures up to 200 Ib. 





All-Hammered Copper Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A studio lamp entirely made of ham- 
mered copper may be had from the 
Craftsman Studios, 2818 South San 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Cal. The 
lamp is all hand-made, the shade hav- 
ing been hammered from a single piece 
of copper, the rich colors of which are 
brought out by a process of heating. It 
stands 18 in. high. 























Electric Steam Pressure Cooker 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The modern housewife’s interest in 
steam pressure cooking would, of course, 
necessitate an electric steam pressure 
cooker sooner or later—and one has 
now been developed by the H. G. Weeks 


Manufacturing Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. . 
This unit consists of an aluminum 


steam pressure cooker and electric oven 
combined, on which all the cooking of 
the average small family can be done. 
The aim of electric pressure cooking is 
to cook the food in about one-fourth 
the time and with about one-fourth the 
current. Three different foods can be 
cooked at the same time in this cooker, 
and it can also be used as an oven for 
baking. There is one 9-in. burner with 
three “heats” of 880, 440 and 220 watts. 
A safety valve and pet cock regulate 
the pressure when the desired heat has 
been reached in accordance with the 
book of recipes which is provided. 
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Continued on third page following, for your 
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R. S. Hale, of the Boston Edison Company, 
does not confine his observations to Back- 
bay environs. He loves travel, and the 
picture shows the chairman of the N. E. L. 
A.’s famous Wiring Committee, on a re- 
cent Cuban trip, inspecting the lighting of 








Santiago’s merchandising palaces. Mr. Hale, 
accompanied by S. E. Doane of National 
Lamp fame, later visited Panama in time to 
secure ringside seats for the Panama-Costa 
tican War. Apparently the Santiago mer- 
chant never worries about broken windows. 





Russia’s Two Million 
Electrical Workers 


Do you know that among Russia’s 
population of approximately 130,707,- 
600 there are 4,675,400 skilled workers, 
men who are expert in mechanical and 
other branches of the various trades! In 
other words, are you aware that 3.9 
per cent of the entire population of 
Russia are workmen trained in their 
respective fields? 

Here are a few figures, compiled by 
relief workers in Russia, which may be 
of interest in showing the status of 
Russia’s present industrial personnel: 


Mioectrical WOrkers ... 5... eeess 2,250,000 
Railway workers and employees.. 1,215,000 
MER INEPRPE TRIED | <6:-5:45 e's sia 0 ors ear Acaccerw ahs 315,000 
LO eee ee ee eee 394,000 
Miscellaneous industries ........ 501,400 


Naturally, at this time when wide 
sections of Russia are facing famine, 
due to the great drought, many of these 
men are unemployed. In fact, it is re- 
ported that thousands, in erstwhile 
comfortable circumstances, have been 
forced to break up their homes and 
travel from place to place with their 
families in search of employment and 
food. 

Many such families are among those 
which the American Relief Administra- 
tion is striving to assist through the 
sale in this country of food remittances. 

Through the Hoover plan any one in 
this country is enabled to send food to 
relatives, friends or institutions. Pur- 
chase of the remittances can be made 
by application in writing or in person 
to the American Relief Administra- 
tion’s office, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. The remittances are, in turn, sent 
to warehouses nearest the location of 
the recipient, who receives a generous 


allotment of food. The packages are 
put up in lots valued at from $10 up to 
$50. They contain a supply of flour, 
condensed milk, rice, beans, hominy, 
cooking fats, sugar, tea or cocoa, etc. 





Electrical Men Co-Operating 
in Belgium 

Plans are now under way in Belgium 
for an electical co-operative campaign 
along the lines used in California. By 
working together, Belgian electrical 
men hope to give the idea of electricity 
in the home wide circulation and to ef- 
fect a material increase in the use of 
electricity in their country. It is the 
belief of G. H. Thane, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the Union Electric 
Company in America and now in busi- 
ness in Belgium, at 7 Rue Casino, St. 
Nicolas, Waes, that there is a real op- 
portunity in the Belgian market for 
American-made electrical goods. 





F. W. Price, who for several years 
has been associated with the Apex Elec- 
trical Distributing Company as South- 
ern district manager, has been pro- 
moted to be Eastern district manager, 
taking in the territory of Metropolitan 
New York, eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Virginia. 

The Hot Flo Electric Company, 
located at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Seventh Avenue, New York, has pur- 
chased the manufacturing and selling 
rights of the Hot Flo Electric Faucet 
Corporation. The new organization is 
giving particular attention to matters 
of dealer co-operation and improved 
sales relations generally. Arthur 
Abrams is the general manager of the 
Hot Flo Electric Company. 


Pacific Coast Electrical Men 
Pushing Radio 


Interest in the development and sale 
of radio equipment is keen on the 
Pacific Coast. At the recent meeting 
of the San Francisco Electrical Devel- 
opment League, which was devoted ex- 
clusively to wireless matters, 260 elec- 
trical men attended, and Lieut. Ellery 
W. Stone, general manager of the At- 
lantic-Pacific Radio Supplies Company, 
spoke on “Radio Merchandising.” By 
means of amplifiers and loud speakers 
radio concerts were presented during 
the meeting, by ether waves originating 
in the California Theater and the Fair- 
mont Hotel, Los Altos. 

The Pacific Radio Trade Association 
has also been formed at San Francisco, 
with Arthur H. Halloran, editor of 
Radio, as president. Max Loewenthal, 
709 Mission Street, San Francisco, is 
secretary and treasurer, and the di- 
rectors, besides Lieutenant Stone, who 
is vice-president, include E. T. Cunning- 
ham, C. B. Kennedy and A. F. Pendle- 
ton. 

“If I am not mistaken we shall see 
some mighty interesting developments 
in radio within the next few years on 
the Pacific Coast,’ declares a San 
Francisco man who is in close touch 
with local electrical interests. “It is 
the opinion of two of our coast radio 
manufacturers who have just returned 
from tours through the East that the 
Pacific Coast is already taking the 
lead in radio development in as pro- 
gressive a way as has been already 
done here by Coast hydro-electric power 
developments.” 





He’s a lucky man, so he is—that “Bill” 
Shore, sometimes addressed as ‘William 
J.,” president of the Independent  Asso- 
ciated Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
of New York. Probably he is the only 
electrical man who can sit down to his 
toast and coffee every morning in the year 
and find himself face to face with a dis- 
tinguished woman author. For Viola 
Brothers Shore, whose short stories have 
been réad and praised from coast to coast 
and whose forthcoming play “Happy New 
Year’ should add to her fame and fortune. 
butters Bill’s toast and sugars his coffee 
before he starts for his office. Mrs. Shore 
clinches the whole matter by saying, ‘““My 
loves are many—open fireplaces, tramping 
in the rain, and breakfasting with Bil! 
Shore seven times a week.” 
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The job of unlimbering a dormant deck- 
chair is no simple matter, and having cred- 
itably completed the task, E. W. Rockafel- 
low, general supply sales manager of the 


Western Electric Company, 
repose well earned. 


considers his 





Wahle Mobilizing “Budget 
Guard” Among New York 
Lighting-Fixture Interests 


Albert Wahle has been appointed 
commander of. the Lighting Fixtures 
Division in the mobilization of New 
York business men in the “Budget 
Guard” being organized by the National 
Budget Committee, of 7 West Eighth 
Street, to support the movement for 
national economy and lower taxes. 
Every trade and industry in New York 
City is being mobilized with the most 
prominent men in their respective 
trades being selected as division com- 
manders. 

In assuming leadership of the light- 
ing fixtures division, Mr. Wahle said: 
“It is impossible to over-emphasize 
the importance of this government econ- 
omy movement. The National Budget 
Committee is doing a great work in 
crystallizing and organizing a sound 
public opinion on the matter of govern- 
ment expenditures and waste. There 
can be no permanent relief from the 
intolerable burden of taxation without 
such an organized effort. Our business, 
like every other, has suffered from this 
handicap and I am confident that the 
lighting fixture dealers will give their 
fullest co-operation and support to the 
movement and demonstrate their loyalty 
and public spirit as they have done in 
every national crisis.” 

Mobilization of the Budget Guard 
among New York’s trades and indus- 
tries is part of the National Budget 
Committee’s nation-wide movement to 
create popular support for the efforts 
of Gen. Charles G. Dawes to put the 
administration of federal expenditures 
on a business basis under the recently- 
adopted budget system. 

Among the prominent members of 
the Budget Committee, of which John 
T. Pratt is chairman, are: Chief Jus- 
tice William H. Taft, Henry L. Stimson, 
Benjamin Strong, Paul M. Warburg, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, Edward L. Baylies, Stephen C. 
Clark, A. L. Erianger, Elon H. Hooker, 
J. L. Livermore, Alfred E. Marling, 


William Barclay Parsons, George B.. 


Post, F. C. Brown, Sidney C. Borg and 
C. Oliver Iselin. 


St. Louis Brass Company to 
Make Own Glassware 


The St. Louis Brass Manufacturing 
Company has announced plans for the 
erection of a glass factory in St. Louis 
where all the glassware for its lighting 
fixtures will be made. All of its glass- 
ware is now being purchased. The fac- 
tory will be modern in every respect 
and will be equipped for making white, 
crystal and opal glass. Construction 
work will not be started until building 
costs are lower and in any event not 
until next spring. 

Very attractive business was obtained 
during 1921, according to E. F. Guth, 
president of the company, who states 
that the number of “Brascolite”’ and 
“Aglite” lighting units sold during 1921 
considerably exceeded sales for any 
preceding year excepting 1920 and 
amounted to about 60 per cent of the 
number sold in that year. The present 
plant is operating now with virtually 
a full force. Business in the brass de- 
partment has been extremely good, and 
the total volume for all departments 
will compare quite favorably with even 
the 1920 business. The demand from 
office buildings has been dull, but good 
trade has been found in fixtures for 
clubs, lodges, churches, hospitals, hotels. 





The Buckeye Electric Company of 
Lima, Ohio, has been chartered with a 
capital stock of $10,000 to operate a re- 
tail electrical store. Incorporators, A. 
V. Henry, H. V. Swinehart, G. M. Ken- 
dell, C. W. Zaenglein and W. Varner. 





The gentleman who looks like a railroad 
president, sitting in the front seat of the 
automobile, is no less a personage than 
“Charlie” Hills, past-president of the Pacific 
Division of the Electrical Supply Jobbers 
Association and general manager of the 
Electric Appliance Company, San Francisco. 
Immediately to his rear is Samuel H. 
Taylor, the oldest man in the electrical 
industry in the West. It was. he who 
tutored such younger men of the industry 
as John A. Britton and coaxed them to 

















Carl K. Chapin, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING’S ambassador plenipotentiary to all 
sporting events in Hollywood and Tia 
Juana, and southern California representa- 
tive for the Journal of Electricity and West- 
ern Industry, is here seen showing Glenn E. 
Arbogast, manager of the F. E. Newberry 
Electric Company, Los Angeles, how the 
rapid-fire guns of the old days were oper- 
ated. They are on the bridge of the famous 
Chinese pirate ship Ning Po, which recently 
visited in Los Angeles harbor. Mr. Chapin 
was for many years one of the leading 
electrical co-operators of Memphis, Tenn., 
but now lives in Los Angeles. 





The Square D Company of Detroit, 
manufacturer of inclosed safety 
switches, has opened a district sales 
office in St. Louis at 312-313 Interna- 
tional Life Building. W. S. Hermann 
is district sales manager. 
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follow the ways electrical for the remainder 


of their lives. And then to his rear is 
“Toby” Yost, Pacific Coast sales manager 
of the Trumbull Electric Company; while 
the distinguished gentleman in the extreme 
rear is our good friend ‘Johnnie’ Kahn, 
president of the Capitol Electric Company 
of Salt Lake City. All these distinguished 
gentlemen are on their way to attend a 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Division of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers Association in 
Mount Rainier National Park. 
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Plural Socket Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


Triple Socket No. 33, the latest addi- 
tion to the line of plural socket plugs 
made by the Ajax Electric Specialty 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., permits the use 
of the shade with the same shade holder 
as used on the ordinary weatherproof 
sockets, no special shade holder being 
required. There is a solid center con- 
tact, admitting no chance for breakage, 
according to the maker. The side socket 
being on an angle, the plug may be used 
on flush receptacle wall plates without 
removing or bending the door. 
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Electric Timepiece 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


Electric clocks put out in various de- 
— of cases suitable for the home, 
office or the automobile, may be had 
from the Keith-Landis Corporation, 332 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

The automobile models take their cur- 
rent from the car battery, and the other 
models contain a small dry cell sufficient 
to operate the movement for more than 
a year, after which it can be replaced 
with another cell. 








Christmas Tree Lighting Set 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A light-weight branch-connection block 
is a feature of the Christmas tree light- 
ing outfit offered by the Deal Electric 
Company, Inc., 81 Grand Street, New 
York City. This device enables the user 
to tap in as many of the eight-light 
units as are needed. “Sunbeam Mazda” 
lamps are used, and the plug is of the 
standard two-piece type. There are no 
exposed parts in the tapping block, in- 
suring the user’s safety. 


Double-Duty Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The “Best” duplex plug, marketed by 
Henry Hyman & Company, Inc., 476 
Broadway, New York City, is designed 
to combine the features of other taps 
of this style and in addition to provide 
for a shade holder on either outlet. The 
plug can therefore be used either above 
or below the shade. It is simple and 
sturdy, no solder being used and the 
body being made of a special tough 
composition said to be heat-resisting. 











Receptacle and Separable Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A new line of receptacles, together 
with separable plugs and caps, has been 
re epee by the Metropolitan Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Boulevard at 
Fourteenth Street, Long Island City, 
CA a These “Universal” receptacles 
take any standard-prong plug, have no 
porcelain, have concealed contacts, and, 
according to the maker, are heat, mois- 
ture and acid proof. 





- Sectional Wall Box 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A new principle has been used in the 
construction of the new wall boxes or 
cases offered by the Hart & Hegeman 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn.—they are sectional, dividing in 
the middle. Turning two screws sep- 
arates the halves, then the spacers go 
in between—to build up as many gangs 
as are wanted. 

The illustrations show a single box 
closed; a single box partly opened; a 
spacer section; and an all-around box. 








Plug Cap With Slots to Receive 
Another Cap 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The “Te-Cap,” a new product of Har- 
vey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., is 
easily attached in the usual way to the 
flexible cord of lamp, toaster, etc. It 
acts as an ordinary cap, the brass blades 
fitting the standard tandem slots of wall 
receptacle or current tap. Its new fea- 
ture, however, lies in the fact that the 
cap itself provides a ‘‘Te-slot’” outlet 
into which another cap, having tandem 
or parallel blades, may be plugged. In 
this way, it is possible to make a 
single outlet flush receptacle, wall re- 
ceptacle or plug base supply the current 
cad more than one device at the same 

me. 








Electric Clothes Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A new clothes washer, one feature of 
which is that. all parts, including the 
wringer, are inclosed, is being put on 
the market by the Minier Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ine., Minier, Ill., under 
the trade name “Elite Electric.” 

When not in use the wringer rests on 
top of the tub, covered completely by 
the full lid of the cabinet. When used, 
the wringer lifts into the column and 
can be placed in any one of four posi- 
tions, the shift from one, position to 
another being controlled by pushbuttons 
instead of levers. Other features are 
French gray enamel finish with moss 
green trimmings, oscillating tub action, 
heavy tin-lined copper tub, minimized 
drive gear unit, only two gears being 
used, both of which are cut to insure 
silent operation, and a tube oiling system 
through all bearings. 

The cabinet sides may. be removed, 
making the motor, the-drive and the 
tub easily accessible. .The washer is 
equipped with a 3 hp. motor. 











What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you 9° > 
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Heating Unit for Boiling and 
Washing Clothes’. 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A heating unit which, placed in the 
bottom of any stationary wash tub, will 
bring the water to the boiling point and 
so sterilize and cleanse the clothes that 
little or no rubbing is required, has been 
developed by the Electro Thermo Com- 
pany, Inc., 206 Broadway, New York 


y. 

This “Electro Washer” consists ‘sim- 
ply of an aluminum box containing the 
heating element. It rests in the _bot- 
tom of the tub, and the clothes are 
packed over it. When the current. Is 
turned on, the water is heated to the 
boiling point—after which, according to 





the maker, only .a slight rubbing of the 
very soiled pieces makes the clothes 
ready for rinsing and the line. 


Violet Ray Machine ° 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The Rogers’ Electric Laboratories 
Company, 2015 East Sixty-fifth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has placed on the mar- 
ket its type “J’’ violet ray machine with 
sparkless cords and non-turning elec- 
trodes. The machine is furnished com- 
plete with a case, surface electrode and 
saturator. 











Flashlight Magic Lantern 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


Just a flashlight with the magic of 
a real movie .machine, because it can 
project on a screen “stills” from stand- 
ard movie films, is the ‘“Pordell Pro- 
jector,” made by the Pordell Projector 


Company, 317 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 

The apparatus consists sim- 
ply of a flashlight battery 
mounted to an ebonized base- 
board. A reflector and lamp 
unit containing a small metal 
slide carrier and lens all con- 
tained in a metal projecting 
apparatus, combine to produce 
practically’ fifteen times the 
light usually obtained from an 
ordinary flashlight battery, according to 
the maker. This patented feature makes 
it possible through the pushing of a 
button,.to enlarge a 1-in. film view up to 
a 9-ft, picture. 

_Through arrangements with a film 
distributing company. a practically un- 
limited supply of views is available from 
standard films. 
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Sewing Machine Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A small sewing machine lamp, the 
“Se-to-So,” for saving the housewife’s 
eyes when she sews at night or in a dark 
room, is being offered by the Rockford 
Metal Specialty Company, Rockford, Ill. 
It is easily attached to any machine, 
and is not in the way either in sewing 
or in closing the machine. 











Electric Flatiron 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The Central Flatiron Manufacturing 
Company, Johnson City, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of the “Duo Point” electric iron, 
has added a new model to its line which 
is known as the “Betsy Ross” electric 
iron. The new iron is of the 6-lb. flat- 
iron shape. It is made with a guaran- 
teed heating element. 








Lantern Shades 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 
A number of satin or crystal lantern 
shades in various novel and quaint » 
shapes, and designed for use as floor 
lamps, may be had from the Cook-Art 
Illuminating Products Corporation, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. They 
are 16 in. high, the width of the canopy 
also being 16 in. These lanterns are all 
hand colored, and may be ordered in 
the following background colors: rose, 
mauve, orange, canary yellow, blue, 
green and golden brown. The crystal 
shades have the combined effect of 
leaded glass and silk; on the_ satin 
shades, the designs are in different 
colors on a satin background. 























Oscillating Clothes Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The new electric “Getzit” oscillating 
clothes washer manufactured by the 
Getz Power Washer Company, Morton, 
Ill., has a round full six-sheet copper 
tub, and swinging wringer. All parts 
are inclosed in a cabinet. The tub is 
stopped and started without the use 
of springs, being brought back to center 
when the washer stops. The one-piece 
a makes the machine stiff and 
rigid. 





Electric Vaporizer for Starting 


Automobile Engines 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 
A new electric device recently placed 

on the market by the Kase Electric 
Company, Sherwood Building, Duluth, 
Minn., is designed to give rapid start- 
ing to gasoline motors in cold weather, 
and to save battery current and time. 
The vaporizer consists of four elec- 
trically heated grids, mounted within a 
thermoplax case, the current being sup- 
plied by the 6-volt starting battery, and 
controlled by an automatically releas- 
ing switch, mounted on the instrument 
board. The device is installed between 
the carburetor and intake manifold. It 
automatically controls the temperature 
of its heating element with changes of 
fuel temperature. This feature effects’ 
a continuous supply of vaporized gaso- 
line at cranking speeds of motor. The 
vaporizer switch is closed for about ten 
seconds, before cranking of motor. 
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S. & H. Lippman, who have been 
managing the Reliable Electric Motor 
Company for the past twelve years at 
165 Grand Street, New York City, have 
entered the electrical supply field with 
Max Lippman under the firm name of 
Reliable Electrical Supply Company, 
with headquarters at the same address. 

The West Everett Auto & Electric 
Supply Company of Everett, Mass., has 
been organized under the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts to engage and deal in elec- 
trical and auto supplies, etc. Eugene 
E. Chevalier is president, Leo L. Bans 
of Malden, Mass., is treasurer and 
Grant A. Stoneburg, 47 Vernal Street, 
Everett, is also interested. 


The Bestovy Appliance Company has 
been incorporated at Seattle, Wash., 
to take over the manufacture of “Bes- 
tov” electric toasters, heaters and other 
appliances formerly made by Bestov 
Manufacturing Company. The new com- 
pany has brought from the receiver all 
patent rights, trade-mark registrations, 
stock on hand, machinery and equip- 
ment, but does not acquire the accounts 
receivable or assume any of the old 
company’s liabilities. It is understood 
that the new organization will start 
operations immediately and begin an 
aggressive campaign for business. W. 
H. Porter of Seattle is president and 
J. S. Barker is general manager. 





Hosts at New Orleans’ Meeting, Jan. 17-20 














What shall it profit an electrical man, 
if he prefers to shovel snow before break- 
fast, or trudge all winter in ‘‘arctics,”’ or 
to bang a shovel of coal against his furnace 


door at 2 am., while he _ shivers in 
slippers, bathrobe and pajamas—when he 
might better be sunning himself in the 
warm and gentle Southland, the land of 
the jasmine and the rose, the land of the 
magnolia and oleander, the land of the 
guitar, the land of the dreamy-eyéd and 
come-hither-eyed beauties? Breathes there 
a man with soul so dead, who never to 
himself has said, “Take me south when 
winter grips the land’? If there is such 
an electrical man, let him beware the wiles 
of these gentlemen of New Orleans—W. E. 
Clement, Priest of the Thousand Roses; 
Lyman C. Reed, Worthy Host of the Blush- 





ing Oleander; Robley S. Stearnes, High 
Gardener of the Haunting Jasmine; Frank 
H. Ames, Patron of the Bursting Magnolia : 
and C. S. Barnes, Wizard of the Wistfui 
Guitar—a quintet from the _ Electricai 
League of New Orleams banded under 
“Kunnell Stearnes” to coax and lure all 
northern, eastern, and western electrical 
men to the mid-winter meeting of the 
national committees of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and the winter meet- 
ings of the Mississippi and Louisiana 
“Plectragists,” the Dixie Club, and _ the 
Conference Club—all in New Orleans, Jan. 
17-20. Train and hotel reservations now 
available, gentlemen. Line forms to the 
right. First four tickets gone—to Goodwin, 
Chase, Kirkland and “Larry” Davis. Who’s 
next? 





The Sun-Ray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of electric heating pads, 
Oshkosh, Wis., has appointed Robert 
E. Rae, with offices at 38 Murray 
Street, New York City, eastern rep- 
resentative with exclusive charge of 
sales in New York, New Jersey and 
most of Pennsylvania. F. K. Simons 
Electric Company, Fuller Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
distributing agent for southeastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia. A. F. McCarthy 
Company, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass., 
is New England sales representative. 
R. S. Wakefield, 222 Interurban Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex., is sales representative 
_for the south central states. 

Schaub Brothers, Madison, Wis., who 
for the past ten years have conducted 
an electrical merchandis*ng and wiring 
business at 229 State street, Madison, 
have united with O. M. Bradford, a 
Williamson street electrician. Prior to 
establishing his own business a year 
ago, Mr. Bradford was with the R. J. 


Nichols Electric Company. The new 
concern will be known as the Schaub- 
Bradford Electrical Company and has 
been incorporated for $25,000. 


The H. B. Sherman Manufacturing 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich., manu- 
facturers of brass goods, has recently 
issued new price lists and schedules 
based upon net prices. The new prices 
are listed in quantities of 50, 100, 500 
to 1,000, 1,000 to 5,000, and 5,000 and 
over, covering sheet copper terminals, 
roll terminals, brass spark-plug ter- 
minals, brass ring terminals, brass tube 
terminals, battery connectors, terminal 
assortments, soldering lugs, side, cen- 
ter-formed, angle and two-hole lugs, 
connectors, bolts and nuts, set-screw 
connectors, fixture connectors, fuse 
clips, and ground clamps. “To secure 
price of any given quantity,” explains 
A. H. Warner, Jr., vice-president, “it 
is necessary to order such quantity of 
one size or style. Total-quantity as- 
sorted orders may not be used as hasis 
for price.” 


H. S. Cooper has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Electrical and 
Gas Association, after nine years’ serv- 
ice, during which he earned a reputa- 
tion for making the association unusu- 
ally valuable to its members. Mr. 
Cooper, whose association work has 
been taken up by E. N. Willis, will 
devote all of his time to consulting 
engineering work in the public utility 
and electrical field. When the South- 
western Association was formed in 1904 
Mr. Cooper was one of its organizers, 
and he is a past-president of the orga- 
nization. In 1904 he became general 
manager of the Galveston City Rail- 
way, continuing until 1910 with that 
company’s successor, the Galveston 
Electric Company. Making his head- 
quarters in Dallas, in the Slaughter 
Building. Mr. Cooper will give partic- 
ular attention to problems in the opera- 
tion and management of electric light 
and power properties and electric rail- 
ways. 


E. N. Willis, who was recently ap- 
pointed secretary of the Southwestern 
Electrical & Gas Association, in place 
of H. S. Cooper, resigned, was born in 
St. Lawrence County, N..-Y., in 1880. 
He was graduated in ‘electrical engi- 
neering from Lawrence Scientific 
School, Harvard University, in 1908. 
He was connected with the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, in the 
testing department and as construction 
engineer from 1903 to 1911, when he 
went to Dallas, Tex., with the General 
Electric Company of Texas, later the 
Southwest General Electric Company, 
as assistant to sales manager. In 1919 
he became manager of the Houston of- 
fice for Smith & Whitney, power plant 
engineers. He has been in close touch 
with public utilities throughout the 
Southwest during the past ten years, 
and from both a commercial and operat- 
ing standpoint he is therefore qualified 
for the work of the Southwestern As- 
sociation. 


Andrews, Brown & Cole, Incorporated, 
successor to the Morton Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces a reorgan- 
ization of the company with the fol- 
lowing staff personnel: President, A. B. 
Cole, formerly assistant manager de- 
partment of publicity, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice-president. 
and general manager, Roy M. Brown, 
recently assistant sales manager in 
charge of advertising, for the Apex 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; vice-president, Robert 
S. Andrews, well known in Cleveland 
financial and industrial circles; sales 
manager, L. Z. Stone, an agency man 
of diversified experience, formerly man- 
ager of the Dunlop & Ward Company. 
Andrews, Brown & Cole, Inc., will han- 
dle general advertising, and is espe- 
cially well equipped to handle electrical 
merchandising situations as well as 
those of public utilities. 


Kaufman & Albert, who have for the 
past twelve years been connected with 
the lighting fixture, electrical supplies, 
and glassware fields in sales and 
executive capacities, announce _ that 
they have recently opened an office and 
showrooms at 605 Broadway, New York 
City, where they are conducting a sales 
agency representing several well-known 
concerns. Associated with them is a 
staff of capable salesmen who will call 
on the trade at regular intervals. 
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New York Fixture Men Seek 
Outlet-Box Co-operation 


The New York Division of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers has set under 
way a campaign among architects, elec- 
trical contractors and electrical engi- 
neers in the metropolitan district to 
secure the co-operation of the three 
groups in specifying certain types of 
outlet boxes recommended by the or- 
ganization for use with high-grade 
lighting fixtures in private dwellings. 

Letters are now being sent to a list 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 names. 
Copies of a chart showing the various 
kinds of outlet boxes accompany the 
letter. 

The letter to architects states: “Light- 
ing fixture manufacturers have been 
considerably hampered in the past by 
not being able to furnish the better 
type of lighting fixtures which both 
architect and client have required, ow- 
ing to the fact that the electrical con- 
tractor on the job has not installed the 
type of outlet box which would permit 
us to install on same that type of light- 
ing fixture mounted on heavy stock.” 

Electrical contractors are asked to 
co-operate in having contractors in 
future furnish and install outlet boxes 
of the types recommended, either upon 
requests of owners or, if handling jobs, 
direct with owners, to advise them as 
to the proper sort of boxes necessary 
for the particular lighting units se- 
lected. 

“We believe,” the letter states, “that 
more electrical contractors could hang 
fixtures if the proper outlet boxes were 


installed, it being necessary at present, 
owing to the fact that the conditions 
usually found make it so difficult to 
erect fixtures, that an expert in this 
particular line and a man who does 
nothing else is required to do the 


Addressing electrical engineers, the 
manufacturers point out that “archi- 
tects in the past, while willing, have not 
specified any particular type of outlet 
box to which could be attached an at- 
tractive bracket; for example, one with 














work.” a flat backplate.” 
e ° 
New Retail Electrical Stores 
CALIFORNIA : Wauchula (De Soto County)—Auto & 
Daly (San Francisco)—Triangle Electric Electrical Supply Company, Bortz Brothers, 
Company. proprietors, successors to Lee Sanders. 


Eagle Rock (Branch Los Angeles P, 0.)— 
Wiley & Haimbaugh. 
Hilmar (Mercer County)—E. E. Lynch. 


Long Beach (Los Angeles County)—Elb 
Electric Company, Noble D. Powell, propri- 


etor. Successor to W. C. Ware and A. J. 
Keenholtz. ; 
Los Angeles — Granada Electric Shop, 


Sunset Boulevard and Vista Street. 


Straus Electric Company, 4224 South Ver- 
mont Avenue. 


Crown Electrical Company, West Vernon 
Avenue and Hobart. 
CONNECTICUT 
Manchester (Hartford County)—Rudolph 
Johnson, 28 Oak Street. 


Middletown (Middlesex County)—E. A. 
Daniels, West Long Hill. 


Noble Electric Company, 42 West Street. 
New Canaan (Fairfield County) Rhine- 
lander & Kreiter, South Avenue. 
Thomaston (Litchfield County)—Ralph S. 
Newton, successor to Thomas W. Griffith. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington—Brown & Williamson, 
Jefferson Street. 
FLORIDA 
Haines City (Polk County)—Eaton Elec- 


832 


tric Company, new quarters in Schulz 
Building. 
Kissimmee (Osceola County) — Dixie 


Electric Company, new quarters. 


Tampa—Fisher Electric Company, moved 
to 506 Franklin Street. 


West Palm Beach—FElectrical Equipment 
Company of Florida, 322 Banyan Street. 
New branch. Company also in business at 
Miami and Havana, Cuba. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—The Peoples Electrical Supply 
Company, 34-36 West Lake Street, near 
Dearborn Street. Herman P. Landerman, 
manager. Mr. Landerman was formerly 
president of the London & Landerman Com- 
pany, and for five years was part owner 
of the Washington Light Company. 

H. J. Crowley Electric & Fixture Com- 
pany, 5806 Chicago Avenue. 

Quincy—Dealers Service Company. 

Ebert Bros., 1708 Broadway. 

Stegeman Electric Company, 1224 Broad- 


way. 
INDIANA 

Fort Wayne—Wolf & Dessauer Company, 
Inc., department store, adding line of elec- 
trical appliances. 

Rochester (Fulton County) — 
Wiring & Sales,Company. 

South Bend—Blue Bird Shop, Electrical 
Equipment Company, 339 South Michigan 
Street. Company also in business at 123 
North Main Street, and at Elkhart, LaPorte 
and Niles. 

IOWA 


(Clinton County)—H. C. 


Electric 


Clinton 
mond. 

Des Moines—Collins Electrical Company, 
205 Grand Avenue, successor to Iowa Elec- 
trical Supply Company. 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Contractors Have “Home Electric” Booths at Milwaukee Household Show 
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The Milwaukee chapter of the Wisconsin 
Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers is making things hum. A number 
of big merchandising events are being car- 
ried out. and a full programme has been 
arranged to continue .and. sustain public 
interest in electrical fixtur°s, appliances and 
other articles handled by the dealers 
through the entiré winter, in anticipation 
of the biggest home-building season in 
many vears. The Milwaukee Electric Fix- 
ture Club and other organizations are co- 


operating. In turn, the electrical mer- 
ecnandisers are co-operating with other or- 
ganizations, such as the Wisconsin and the 
Milwaukee Furniture Retailers’ Associa- 
tions, along the same lines. The national 
Fixture Show to be held in Milwaukee the 
week of Jan. 30 is to be made the climax. 

E. Brauns, Home Wiring Company; 
H. C. Hutton, secretary of the Wisconsin 
chapter: F. A. Coffin, the Electric Com- 
pany; R. P. Poole, of the G. Q. Electric 
Company, Milwaukee; P. C. Burrill, Herman 


Andrae Electric Company, and Charles 
Krech, Krech Company, as a committee 
representing the electrical contractors and 


dealers of the city, scored a home-run in 
carrying out an exhibit at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, in connection with the annual 
fall household exposition, attended by 120,- 
000 people, and aimed to revive interest in 
proper home furnishings and the home in 
general, as against “autos, efficiency cliff 
houses and evenings spent at the movies 
rather than at the fireside.” 
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Glass Shades 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


Several designs in one-piece units and 
glass lamp shades have been placed on 
the market by the Gill Glass Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. These units are 
made from a white glass which gives 
a soft light of great diffusing power, 
it is stated. The glass also makes the 
unit look very attractive in daylight 
when it is not lighted. 

The shades are manufactured in vary- 
ing sizes and are packed in cartons made 
especially for each size, eliminating very 
largely the likelihood of breaking. 





Automobile Smoking Set 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 

A new smoking set that will do 
just about everything for the motor- 
ist short of smoking the cigarettes or 
cigars for him, may be had from the 
Lyons Level & Tool Company, :New 
Haven, Conn. . . ¢ 

There is the electric lighter, which 
is a carbon pencil heated from the 
storage battery, and which may be 
passed to any member in the car, 
since it has no wire attached to it. 
The cigarettes are delivered by press- 
ing the button in the automatic 
ejector cigarette case. A pressure on 
another button on the side of the case 
lifts the cover of the ash tray, where 
cigar ashes and butts are deposited, 
thus saving the opening of a window. 















Electric Ranges With 
Oven Thermometer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., of Chicago, has placed on 
the market an entire new line of ranges 
embodying several new features. There 
are seven new models, varying in size 
from a three-burner, low oven type, to 
a large six-unit, two-oven and_ two- 
broiler equipped type. Two of the 
models have low ovens with two differ- 
ent-sized cooking surfaces, three and 
four burner. Another model, adaptable 
also to a still smaller space, has a high 
oven and four burners. Then there is 
a rather novel type that will fit under 
a window, its top rising but a few inches 
above the ordinary sill. 

The other three models are larger in 


Time Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A new eight-day time switch which is 
furnished in open and closed face, may 
be had from the A. & W. Electric Sign 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The black 
enameled case fits tightly over an iron 
base upon which the clock and switch 
are mounted. 

According to the maker, the main 
springs of the new time switch have 60 
per cent more power than is required to 
operate the timing train of the clock. 
This feature is made possible by the 
use of the incased dustproof chro- 
nometer escapement which has a 
governor controlling the main spring 
power. 








Indirect Lighting Unit 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A lighting unit designed both for the 
home and stores and offices, because of 
its adaptability in appearance and deco- 
ration, is the ‘‘Apollo,’”” made by the 
Holophane Glass Company, 346 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

The “Apollo” is an indirect lighting 
vnit, The lamp hangs in @ small bowl 
with prismatic outer surface, which is 
suspended inside a larger bowl with 
prismatic inner surface. The space be- 
tween the tops of the two bowls is 
sealed with a white enameled dia- 
phragm. By the use of silk or parch- 
ment shades, silk or metal fringe, metal 
or glass beads, or crystal ornaments, 
the unit can be adapted to any sur- 
roundings. 


size, and more suitable to the average 





family. | The largest type is equipped 
with six units, two ovens and two 
broilers, making it suitable for the 


larger family, boarding houses, 
and domestic science schools. 

A feature of the new ranges is a new 
type of oven thermometer, which, gradu- 
ated to register in degrees Fahrenheit, 
records instantly all temperature 
changes. Conveniently located on the 
side splasher where the indicating hand 
is always in plain view, the device is 
protected from injury. 


clubs : 





Boudoir Night Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 
Another addition to the family of 

little -ladies--whose~-voluminous skirts 
shade electric bulbs and provide milady 
with a dainty night lamp for her 
boudoir, is the china maiden offered 
by Daniel Low & Company, 212 Town 
House Square, Salem, Mass. She stands 
9 in. high, is dressed in rose or blue 
silk, and is-completely fitted for elec- 
trical connections. 




















Electric Toaster 
Eiectrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


An electric toaster, serviceable for 
breakfast, lunch or the sickroom, has 
been placed on the market by ‘the Se- 
curity Electric Manufacturing Company, 
1463 West Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. The 
toaster measures 6 in. x 54 in. and is 
equipped with composition plugs and a 
5-ft. extension cord. The toast holders 
are spring operated, and two pieces may 
be toasted at the same time. 





Boltless Fixture Stud 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


“The Noxon” boltless fixture studs, a 
new product of the Electrical Devices & 
Manufacturing Company, 3132 Chouteau 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., need no bolts, 
locknuts or similar fastenings, and fit 
any standard box. A few blows from 
the hammer and the stud is securely 
fastened. 








Cabinet-Type Clothes Washer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The newest electric clothes washer 
offered by the Meadows Manufactur- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Ill. — the 
‘“‘Meadow Lark”’— is of the inclosed cabinet 
type, with a flat table top. The wooden 
cylinder is in a galvanized iron or cop- 
per tub supported by a rigid angle steel 
frame. Gears run in oil, and the 3-hp. 
motor is mounted on a sliding base so 
the belt can be tightened by a few turns 
of a single screw. A drain spout per- 
mits the water to be removed without 
removing the cylinder. 

A feature of the wringer is that the 
rolls may instantly be reset by pushing 
the upper part of the wringer back in 
position. 

















What’s new on the market? 


These pages will tell you. S- 
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Permanent Hair-Waver for 
Home Use 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


Any woman in her own own home can 
wind her hair on the rods supplied 
with the ‘“‘Verne” permanent-waver pro- 
duced by the Verne Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 341 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This outfit consists of an electri- 
cally heated unit, a heat resisting pad, 
and a solution prepared for use with it. 

The pad saturated with the solution 
is wrapped about the hair, this being 
then inserted into the tube, which in 
turn is covered by the heating unit. 
The heater is said to be so constructed 
that only the needed amount of heat 
is given, which produces steam from 
the solution on the pad. This in turn 
gives the “permanent wave.” 





Toaster Stove 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The National Transformer Manufac- 
turing Company, 5247 Clark Street, Chi- 
eago, Ill, has placed on the market an 
electric toaster with heating coils that 
can be easily replaced. It is conveni- 
ent for all kinds of table cooking at 
breakfast, lunch and in the sick room. 
When one of the coils is burned out, it 
is only necessary to remove the screws 
holding the coils at each end and replace 
it with a new one. The standard equip- 
ment includes a 6-ft. cord and plug and 
weighs approximately 2 lb. It is 5 in, 
wide, 9 in. long and 3 in. high. 





Safety Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A safety switch made by the Aurora 
Steel Products Company, Aurora, IIl., 
and for which James E. Gleason Com- 
pany, 515 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is distributer. is now on the 
market. This switch is made entirely of 
steel, finished with black baked enamel, 
and is provided with three knockouts at 
each end and two at each side for 4- 
in. conduit, and two combination knock- 
outs in back for 4-in. and j-in. conduit. 
The usual features of this type of switch 
are provided, eg., the box cannot be 
opened when the switch is closed, the 
switch cannot be closed when the box is 
open, the switch can be locked off with 
the box open or closed and the box can 
be locked with the switch on. 





Bench for Electric 
Clothes Washers 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The ‘“‘Sol-San” (solid sanitary), an all- 
steel knock-down tub bench made by the 
Driskell Bench Company, 172-178 West 
Locust Street, Columbus, Ohio, is de- 
signed for use with electric clothes wash- 
ers. It supports the rinse tubs to the 
desired height and in their proper posi- 
tions under the wringer, to eliminate 
the necessity of stooping. 

The bench is_ electrically welded 
throughout, no bolts. or screws being 
used. It will knock down or set up 
instantly without the aid of tools. The 
ball form of its feet, which is to prevent 
marring the floor, is another. feature. 
It is sold with or without the extension 
for holding the third tub or basket. 











Household Faucet Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


The new electric instantaneous water 
heater developed by the Majestic Electric 
Development Company, 656 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, and designed for 
auxiliary heating where a small flow of 
hot water is needed, can be 
attached (without the aid of 
tools) to any ordinary water 
faucet. The electrical con- 
nection is made any 110/120- 
volt electric outlet. 

Cold waiter may be obtained 
from the faucet without re- 
moving the heater, the switch 
operating for hot or cold 
water. This switch, how- 
ever, automatically shuts off 
the current, if by any chance 
the switch is left on while 
the water is not flowing. 

The heater is 5 in. high, 
2 in. wide, and is rated at 
660 watts. 









Washer and Wringer 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A washing machine, equipped with an 
electric light to permit its use in dark 
laundries, has been placed on the market 
by the Hendrickson Machine Company, 
1310 East Fourteenth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. It has a 20-in. cylinder, made of 
polished tinned copper, which. revolves 
forward and backward, alternately, 
thirty-eight times a minute and has a 
capacity of eight sheets. 

The tub is also made of heavy copper, 
and a threaded drain at the base of 
the tub permits the attachment of: the 
hose to the floor drain. The motor is set 
above the tub, a feature which, the man- 
ufacturer claims, prevents short circuit- 
ing and corrosion from splashing. Di- 
rectly connected with the motor is an 
instantaneous automatic clutch which, 
the manufacturer claims. eliminates 
danger of burning out the motor. 

The wringer is a 12-in. ball bearing 
wringer, operating in four positions. 








Electric Shoe Polishing 
Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


Elimination of the inconvenience and 
discomfort of mounting and descending 
from the _ cld-fashioned  shoe-shining 
seats was the aim in designing the 
“Hermes” shoe-shining, equipment, made 
by the Hermes Manufacturing company, 
448 North Wells Street, Chicago. Circu- 
lar revolving brushes mounted on a flex- 
ible shaft are used in polishing the 
shoes. The chair and foot rests are 
raised to the proper height by electricity 
from their normal low position, thus 
eliminating climbing by the customer. 
The machine may.be operated by women, 
as there is almost no manual labor 
needed, and for that reason is especially 
adapted for use in women’s shoe-shining 
establishments. A register records auto- 
matically the number of shines. 





Polyphase Induction Motor 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1922 


A new line of continuous rated poly- 
phase induction motors, Type AR, has 
been developed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., ranging in output from 4 hp. to 
200 hp. 

A feature of the new motors is the 
use of cast steel in place of cast iron 
wherever practicable—for the stator end 
frames, and rotor spiders wherever the 
size of the motor is such as to require 
a spider to carry the rotor laminations. 
A method of ventilation is used whereby 
even cooling of the internal parts is 
obtained, resulting in more uniform tem- 
peratures and. avoiding “hot spots” 
which have a deteriorating effect on the 
stator coil insulation. Bearings are of 
liberal design with oil wells of large 
capacity, dust and oil tight. Rotor bar 
end fastening of squirrel-cage construc- 
tion generally is such as to stand the 
most severe conditions without develop- 
ing defective joints. 








File these items on'3'x 5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 
(Continued from Page 117) 





KANSAS 

Colby (Thomas County) Whiteway Elec- 
tric Company, C. E. Blackston, proprietor, 
successor to W. W. Hume. 

Girard (Crawford County)—Ray Ryan 
Electric Company. In business also at 
Sixth Street and Broadway, Pittsburgh, 
Kan. 

Haddam (Washington County) — A. R. 
Hoffman, successor to Brown Electric Com- 
pany. 

LaCresse (Rush County)—E. M. Graham, 
successor to Service Electric Company. 

Wichita — O. T. Campbell, 2138 North 
Lawrence Street, successor to North End 
Electric Company. 

KENTUCKY 
Scottsville (Allen County)—R. C. Wilson. 
LOUISIANA. 

LaFayette (LaFayette County )—Horace 

Sammons. 


New Orleans — Utility Repair & Sales 
Company, 1409 Dryades. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Holyoke—The Haskell Electric Company, 
280 High Street, contracting concern, has 
also taken up retail merchandising end 
of the industry. 

Pittsfield—Thomas A. Cullen, 58 Taylor 
Street. 


Quincy — Gainaday Electric Company, 
Saville Street, new quarters. 

Springfield — Isidor Satin, 326 Dwight 
Street. 


West Springfield—Sylvester J. McBride. 

Ashton Block, Main Street. 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor — Cannon Electric Service 
Corporation, 115 West Liberty Street. 

Clare (Clare County) — Fred Joslin, 
Fourth Street. 

Three Rivers (St. Joseph County)—Michi- 
gan Gas & Electric Company. 

MINNESOTA 

Lake Crystal (Blue Earth County)—Emil 
Bredeson and Tom C. Norman, successors 
to Tom C. Norman. 

MISSOURI 

Cape: Girardeau—E. B. Haupt, 38 North 
Main Street. 

Charleston (Mississippi County)—Elmer 
O. Penny and Dewey D. Hill, 107 Court 
Street. 

Richmond (Ray County) — Orville E. 
Hauser, Exchange Bank Building. New 
quarters. 

St. Louis — Remmert Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, moved to 504 North Seventh 
Street. 

Sedalia (Pettis County)—James Capen, 
512 South Ohio. 

Springfield—Electric Supply Company, L. 
F. O’Byrne, proprietor, 221 McDaniel 
Avenue. In market for stock and fixtures. 

NEBRASKA 

Kimball (Kimball County)—E. A. Irwin— 
erecting new building. In market for fix- 
tures. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord — Delta Electric Company, 17 
Warren Street. 

Dover (Strafford 1 
Bell. bought out business of A. J. Libby. 

NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City—The Ideal Appliance Com- 
pany, Cancalosi Brothers, prorietors, 266 
Newark Avenue. 

Scotch Plains (Union County)—Howell 
& Campbell, Park Avenue. 


NEW YORK 


Albany—Standard Electric Company, 319 
South Pearl Street. 

Binghamton—Electrical Appliance Cor- 
poration, 92 State Street, successor to 
Roverloft Electric Appliance Company. 

Ralph Butler, 116 Washington Street. 

Brewster (Putnam County)—F. A. Jen- 
kins. 

tg by abel Electric Company, 698 
Coney Island Avenu 

Progress Eightine Fixture Company, 1608 
Kings Highway. 

Dundee (Yates County)—Carpenter Elec- 
tric Company, Seneca Street, new firm to 
succeed Earl D. Carpenter. 

Geneva—Peter Bufario, 80 Seneca Street, 
successor to H. F. Burdick. 


H. 





Kent Cliffs (Putnam County) — Percy 
Barker. 

Jamaica—Merit Electrical Appliance Sup- 
ply Company, H. O. Wood, Jamaica, attor- 
ney. 

Lynbrook (Long Island)—White & Vin- 
cent, corner Merrick Road and Hempstead 
Avenue. 

Lyons (Wayne County)—Arron Electric 

hop, I. EF. Weatherby, proprietor. 

_ Marlborough—A. Givens, Borean Build- 
ing. 

New York City—London E. Klein, 228 
West Twenty-ninth Street. 

Willys Hardware Company, 2313 Highth 
Avenue. 

Electrical Engineering and Contracting 
Company, 471 West 155th Street. 

Radice Electric Company, 4407 Third 
Avenue. 

Rome (Oneida County) — Osterhoudt & 
Ragan, 203 North James Street. 

Silver Creek (Chautauqua County) — 
Johnson & Beebe, 7 North Main Street. 
New quarters. 





A low health factor, in itself, is a thing 


to be regretted. But when it brings back 
to the field of electric lighting a man like 
Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols, it has its com- 
pensations. Last June Dr. Nichols was in- 
augurated president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a post from which 
he has just resigned at the behest of his 
physician. Within a short time he will 
again make his headquarters at the Nela 
Research Laboratories in Nela Park, Cleve- 
land. The picture shows Dr. Nichols shar- 
ing a relatively stationary door mat with 
the relatively motionless Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein during the relatively recent American 
tour of the famous relativity advocate. 





Union Springs (Cayuga County)—Bush 
& Reif. 

Valley Stream (Long Island) — Valley 
Stream Electric Company, Paske & Ver- 
derber, prorietors, Rockaway Avenue. Suc- 
cessor to Paske Brothers. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Burlington (Alamance County)—Burling- 
ton Hardware Company. Purchased elec- 
trical business of Burlington Electric Com- 
pany. 

Fayetteville (Cumberland County)—C. E. 
McBroome, successor to A. R. Moffitt & 
Company. 

Mount Olive (Wayne County)—Powers 
Electric Company. 

Statesville (Iredell County)—D. D: Little- 
john. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Oakes (Dickey County)—Midwest Motor 
Company. 
OHIO 


Bucyrus—Metzger Electric Company, 119 
East Rensselaer Street. 

Canton—Thor Electric Shop, Cal. Burn 
Building, 207 Third Street, N.W. 


Chardon (Geauga County)—John Fowler 
and B. D. Presley. 

Cincinnati — Miho Company, 332 Main 
Street. Incorporators, J. Charles Hooper, 
Walter Rosentiel, E. Brown, B. Pinkerton 
and Paul P. Suiter. 


Cleveland—The Atlas Lighting Fixture 
Company. Incorporators, William V. Ros- 
enzweig, William Z. Goodman, James S. 
Reckowiski, Julius N. Galvin and F. F, 
Chapin. 

The Advance Electric Company. Incor- 
porators, David L. Shaw, I. C. Shaw, N. R, 
Samuel G. and C. A. Cornsweet. 

The Nottingham Hardware Company. In- 
ecorporators, Lex Kentner, L. E. Gill, George 
O. Willett, M. B. Pennell and O. W. ant 

The Heller-Morreau Company. _ Incor- 
porators, Rebecca Heller, Joseph Strauss, 
Leonora H. Morreau, Myron H. Morreau 
and Lee H. Morreau. 


Columbus—Murray-Lash Electric Com- 
pany. Incorporators, C. M. and L. B. Lash, 
L. R. Murray, Mable Murray and J. A. 
Shearer. 


Lorain—Lorain Superior Electric Com- 
pany. Incorporators, Fe R. Ward, J. H. 
ee Ethel Ward, T. E. Miller and Georgia 

iller. 


Mansfield—Frank C. Paling, West Fourth 
Street, suecessor to Service Electric Com- 
pany. 

Xenia (Greene County)—Galloway Elec- 
tric Shop, Hugh L. Tollison, proprietor. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ponea City (Kay County)—Kay County 
Electric Company. 


OREGON 


Independence—C. T. Riggs. 
H. H. Hansen. 


Portland — Standard Commercial Com- 
pany. Attorney Frank Schlegel, 710 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona—aAltoona Electric Company, 1120 
Twelfth Avenue. Bought out Blair Elec- 
tric Company. 

Lewistown (Mifflin County)—The Lewis- 
town Electrical Company, 28 Chestnut 
Street. I. H. Shaffer and E. B. Moist. Also 
in wholesale business, electrical contracting 
and repairing. 

Pittsburgh — “Bright Light Stores’— 
Joseph Bluestone, proprietor, Smithfield 
Street between Diamond Street and Fourth 
Avenue. Also in business at 614 Smithfield 
Street. 

Scranton—Biden Electric Shop, 603 Pitts- 
ton Avenue. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Belton (Anderson County)—Tollison Elec- 

tric Shop, Hugh L. Tollison, proprietor. 


TENNESSEE 

Bristol (Sullivan County) — Wallace 
Hodge, formerly Hodge & Buckles. W. A. 
Buckles, formerly Hodge & Buckles. 

Lebanon (Wilson County)—Cumle Power 
Company, added line of electrical supplies 
and appliances, G. S. Nennenohe, proprietor. 

Walnut Grove (Hardin County)—Home 
Electric Company. 


TEXAS 


Dallas—Banner China Store, moved to 
1203 Elm Street. 


Del Rio (Val Verde County) — Manning 
Electric Company. 


VIRGINIA 
Front Royal (Warren County) — Royal 
Electric Company, Achenbach & Hale, 
proprietors. Also in wholesale business. 
Marion (Smyth County)—C. B. Green- 
wood, Old Theater Building, Main Street. 


WASHINGTON 


Alderwood Manor (Jefferson County)— 
C. A. Taylor. 


Bremerton—Charles T. Morton, Harlan 
Building, successor to Jack Electric Com- 
pany. 

Seattle — Secord & Stusser, Inc., 902 
Fourth Avenue. 


WISCONSIN 

Amherst (Portage County)—A. Dwinnell, 

Amherst Electric Service Company, new 
branch in Modern Woodman Building. 

LaCrosse—The Rivoli Electric Shop, 121 
North Fourth Street, W. Clark and 
George Bracken, proprietors. 

Racine—The Mohr-Jones Hardware Com- 
pany, 315 Sixth Street, has added line of 
electrical appliances and supplies. 

Sheboygan—Reliable Electric Company, 
811 Indiana Avenue. In the market for 
appliances. 
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Listen in for a Moment— 


and pick up a word or two 
of inside stuff on “E. M.” 


FIRST, WE’RE GOING TO ASK YOU A QUESTION. Did you 
notice the front cover of this issue? It typifies the quality and beauty 
of electricity well-applied. No advertising on the cover, you'll notice. 
Part of the plan to give you the finest electrical selling magazine we 
can produce. “Style” publishing for a “Style” industry! 


YOU SAW THE TEN-PAGE SEPIA PICTURE SECTION in 
this issue, too. Next month we’re going a step further. When you 
open your February issue—the Fixture Buying Number—you’ll find 
a twelve-page picture section in rotogravure. The extra expense of 
this high-quality printing process is justified. You will find the 1922 
fixture styles illustrated in a way that does them justice. 


ONE MORE THOUGHT ON FIXTURES. Good electric light- 
ing and quality fixture merchandising concern every electrical man in 
the business. Light is fundamental. It was a wise Providence that 
created the Sun and Moon before opening the World for business. 
Talk electricity to a family living in an unwired house and they think: 
“Electric: Light.” Install good fixtures and workmanlike wiring and 
the family concludes: ‘‘This electricity idea must be a good one. 
We'll buy appliances too!”? And the convenience outlets which the work- 
manlike ‘wiring has included presently furnish ‘“‘juice” for cooking, 
cleaning and heating appliances. In other words, the fixture man helps 
the appliance dealer—and the appliance dealer who sells a washing 
machine or a vacuum cleaner helps to lay the foundation for more and 
better fixture sales. 


WE BELIEVE THAT THE QUALITY IDEA is a great force to 
carry the Electrical Industry forward. We are doing a quality job 
on your.magazine. And we urge you to pull with us in 1922 for 
Quality Ideals and Quality Practice! . 
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Every day more elec- 
trical merchandise is 
being sold to the 
American housewife. 
Methods of distribu- 
tion can and should 
be improved, stand- 
ards of manufacture 
continually raised, 
and the finished prod- 
uct made more and 
more reliable, The 
American housewif- 
is entitled to all this 
and her point of view 
is very important. 


Every sign of dissat- 
isfaction is a form of 
reaction and to avoit 
this and make our 
product more desir- 
able and reliable 
should be our con- 
mon aim, 


I heartily endorse any 
constructive move- 
ment to this end. 


W. L. Goopwin, 
The Society for Elec- 
trical Development, 
Ine, 
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The supply of elec 
tric service to the 
homes of America is 
becoming increasingly 
important each year 
with the enormously 
enhanced use of elec- 
trical household de- 
vices. Almost with- 
out exception, women 
operate these devices, 
and their lack of 
technical and mechan- 
ical experience will 
often subject mechan- 
ical and electrical 
stability to severe test. 
If the device fails, 
and gets out of order, 
it causes a serious de- 
gree of dissatisfaction 
which is apt to spread 
over the entire area 
of household service. 
Manufacturers, there- 
fore, have a_ larger 
responsibility than 
ever before to see 
that their products 
are not only electric- 
ally and mechanically 
perfect, but that they 
are made most sub- 
stan‘ially to  with- 
stand the wear and 
tear of inexperienced 
handling. 





You are to be greatly 
commended for the 
steps you are taking 
to bring a realization 
of these conditions to 
the manufacturers 
who, judging from 
the experience of the 
past, will most gladly 
respond in every prac- 
tical way. The twen- 
ty million homes of 
America, which are 
the prospective field of 
electrical development 
in household service 
and appliances, indi- 
cate something of the 
enormous possibilities 
lying before us after 
accomplishing a_sat- 
isfactory solution of 
all of the problems in- 
volved in this im- 
portant branch of the 
industry. 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 


New York Edison 
Company 
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Announcing a series of frank 
criticisms of appliances 
Good Housekeeping to Publish in This 


Magazine Its Analysis of Consumer-View- 
point Based on 17 Years’ Practical Service 


It is going to tell you frankly where you fail to interpret the 
consumer's view-point in a special series of announcements 
to be published here from time to time over the signature— 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


No other institution outside of the electrical industry itself 
has rendered to the household appliance the yeoman-service 
of Good Housekeeping. ‘Two generations of American women 
will tell you how consistently this magazine of theirs has pio- 
neered along new lines to help them in their homes. 


Seventeen years ago, it founded a service bureau of household 
engineering, and named it Good Housekeeping Institute. 
was the purpose of the Institute, and it is today, to test and 
actually use under home conditions, the rapidly developing 
household appliance. 


The tests of all these years, supplemented by thousands of 
personal letters, have given it still further inspiration to help 
the women that it serves by helping the appliance industry. 
Since 1904, it has worked along constructive lines: and now the 
time hes come to make constructive criticism. 
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Your best customer is calling— 
calling for better appliances 
The American Woman A ppeals Directly to 


the Electrical Industry Because Household 
Devices Are Man-Made But Woman-Used 











Good Housekeeping has come to be her spokesman; partly 
because this magazine enjoys her confidence to unusual degree 
—and partly because Good Housekeeping Institute has, for 17 
years, been giving to your appliances the very tests of practical 
service they will have to meet in her own home. 


Thousands of letters, too, have told us that the time has come 


even higher standards in your industry. This American house- 
wife of yours and ours wants all the time—and labor—and 
money-saving devices you can give her. She wants to help 
herself by helping you to make them even better. 





maintenance, of repair. She knows little of the appliances that 
you sell her, outside of what they do. She asks you to keep 
constantly in mind the fact that they are man-made but woman- 
used—to realize that the sale of them involves peculiar problems. 





Thz service which Good Housekeeping Institute is able to 
rendir to the home is measured by the service which the 
electrical industry renders. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 











for you to confer among yourselves for the establishment of 


Today she wants, above all else, a service of instruction, cf 



















Good Housekeeping 
Institute was found- 
ed as a service to 
Good Housekeeping 
readers. In con- 
cucting this service 
the Institute has 
found, among other 
things that: 


Vacuum cleaner man- 
ufacturers, by install 
ing an equipment that 
would measure under 
actual conditions of 
service the correct air 
displacement of the 
particular machine 
tested, could elimi- 
nate any lack of uni 
Jormity in their prod 
uct. 


“a1 


In selecting an iron, 
a woman looks. 
among other things, 
for a weight of 
household iron that 
is around six pounds. 





“An 


A sale is made when 
the appliance im- 
presses the woman 
wiih the strength of 
the materials used, 
the cleanness of its 
design, and the per 
tection of work per- 
formed, 


“nw 


Tt is peculiarly iim 
eossible to sell and 
“forget” any product 
sold to women, 


“nav 


In selecting a wash- 
ing machine, a wo- 
man looks, among 
other things, for « 
metal tub with its 
exterior painted—she 
looks for easy clean- 
ing. 


“\, A. A > 
» 


When attempting to 
market a product to 
women, factory faults 
are of far greater im- 
portance than when 
marketing a product 
for the use of men, 


“are 


Oiling-points should 
be reduced to a mini- 
mum—and each point 
should be marked 
permanently with de- 
calcomaniac or other 
directions. Circulars 
of instructions are in- 
variably losi. 






































































A Golden y Ce ma ‘Profits 


Year ’Round Sales, With Two-Fold Returns for 
Electrical Dealers in Every American City 


How many restaurants in your town? 


How many motion picture theaters, hotels, engraving plants, barber shops, 
office buildings, bakeries, kitchens, laboratories, factories? 


Every one of these business establishments is a prospect for “Sirocco” 
Utility Sets and Ventura Fans, which exhaust the hot, stuffy or impure 
air and insure healthful atmospheric conditions. 


Wherever smoke and dust, steam and vapor, fumes and gas-laden 
atmosphere must be withdrawn and the air cleared—there you will find 
a need—a demand for “Sirocco” Products. 


“Sirocco” Products also may be installed so that they will furnish pure, 
fresh air in any volume desired. 


Scores of business men are annoyed and troubled with impure, stuffy 
atmosphere in their stores, offices and work rooms. And they will be 
mighty glad that you offer the way to proper ventilation. 

Write today for complete information regarding our dealer proposition. Let us tell you 
how we co-operate to create a demand for ‘“‘Sirocco” Products—increase your sales and 


insure two-fold profits—double returns because practically every installation requires 
wire, switches, conduct, etc. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL Cites 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
(33) 





“Sirocco”? Ventura Fan 


The “Sirocco”? Ventura, with 
its curved blade disc fan, is 
attractive in appearance, li éht 
weight and delivers large vol- 
umes of air at the lowest pos- 
sible cost of operation. It 
offers the dealer a complete 
line that will solve Practically 
all ventilation problems, 





“Sirocco” Utility Set 
a. in nine different sizes, 
“Sirocco” Utility Set 
c  welheuatilaiel attractive 
in appearance, compact in de- 
sign and construction, and 
operated with the highest 
Srade motors obtainable. It 
has proven its worth in actual 
service over a long period 
of years. 
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EXHAUSTERS + VENTILATING FANS « AIR WASHERS ° ENGINES 


FOR HEATING , VENTILATING , DRYING, 
AIR CONDITIONING , MECHANICAL DRAFT 
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The March Issue of 


Electrical Merchandising 
will be out March First 


YES, SIR! When groups of you, our 
readers, stand up and shout for some- 
thing, you come pretty near getting it. 
You have said that you want your 
sales ideas and news and how-to-sell 
hunches early in the month—that you 
want your copies of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING on the First. 
And you’re going to get what you’ve 
asked for. Beginning with the March 
Issue. 


























A Word or Two on Style 


Picture the Pippinest jane you know: 
Think of her zip and dash— 

The tilt of her hat and her hair just so, 
The lines of her gown and sash! 

It isn’t the goods in the clothes she wears— 
It isn’t her eyes, or smile 

That cops the applause and admiring stares. 
What registers, Boys, is STYLE! 


Now STYLE is made in Paris. 
But she has not been there. 
She gets it from her journal: 
THE LADIES’ WHAT-TO-WEAR. 


Picture the dealers you want to sell, 
Wanting the dope on STYLE. 

What of the Fixture Show? Oh, well 
That’s many a costly mile. 

However, their favorite magazine* 
Will carry at great expense ** 

The pictures of STYLE that will be seen 
In leading shops months hence. 


Now STYLE is at Milwaukee, 
But all the boys can read 

The dope in MERCHANDISING 
And pick the STYLES that lead! 


* Electrical Merchandising. 
** Twelve-page rotogravure insert, the last word in 


STYLE printing. 























And, by the way, that’s a mighty ap- 
propriate time to start. Because the 
March Issue is the “‘Home Electric” 
Number. 


That “Home Electric” idea is going to 
be the master selling plan for 1922. 
Dozen of cities are planning Electrical 
Home exhibits. 


But don’t forget that every town is a 
‘* Home Electric’? town if its electrical 
dealers have the big idea. Your March 
Issue of “E. M.” will give you a 1922 
nation-wide slant on this Home Electric 
plan. 


Every time a “Home Electric” is 
opened it brings the Electrical idea to 
a crowd of home-loving veople who 
never had it before. Ti.ey talk, and 
telephone and write letters. News- 
papers print columns of stories about 
it. Individual members of ““The Pub- 
lic”? suddenly realize that electricity is 
just as much a part of their lives as 
Ivory Soap, Aunt Jemima’s Pancake 
Flour and Cream of Wheat. 


What does that mean to you? This: 
Everywhere, even in the smallest 
towns, home-loving people have the 
electrical idea. It’s hazy, as yet. But 
it’s ready for the local electrical man 
to condense into sales. 


Every page of your March MER- 
CHANDISING is going to interest 
you, and help you shape your course 
for a record year of “Home Electric” 
selling! 


Electrical Merchandising 
Tenth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street 
New York 




























































































S. HOFFMAN C. K. WHITE Cc. E. BISHOP P. DUDLEY 
Alabama, Arkansas, New York Connecticut Cuba, Florida, Georgia, New Jersey 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Oklahoma, Tennessee. Carolina, Virginia 

Texas 
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| | : Brains! 
M. HELD I. J. ROSOFF H. J. GRUBER L. RICHMAN ° / 
Michigan, Indiana Ohio Pennsylvania New York Merchandise! 
e 
Service! 











Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connnecticut 










































































L. A. SHIELDS O. F. FREDERICK 


Pennsylvania, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania 


L. C. FRIED R. W. TAYLOR 
Arizona, California, Iowa, Illinois, Min- 
Colorado, Montana, nesota, North Dakota, Virginia, W. Virginia 
New Mexico, Nevada, 

Oregon, Utah, 
Washington 


South Dakota, 
Wisconsin 


Aghtolier 
COMPANY, N.Y. 
569 Broadway at Prince St. 


LIGHTING FIXTURE and 
LAMP HEADQUARTERS 
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